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Eternal Youth 
By Frieda Louise Martini 


Except ye be converted, and become as little children, ye 
shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven.— Matt. 18: 3 


IVE us sweet childhood’s full and keen en- 
joyment 
Of all that’s pure and innocent and true, 
Of all the tokens of thy gracious bounty, 
The dancing sunbeams, starlight, glist’ning dew. 


Give us the simple trust of sunny childhood, 
That clings confidingly to father’s hand, 
Believing with a faith that never questions, 
And trusting when it cannot understand. 


Give us the heart of childhood, warm and tender, 
Its glad devotion to a noble cause; 

Its fresh, unstinted zeal, its self-surrender, 
Its loving rev’rence for Thy holy laws. 


Give us youth’s frank, uncompromising anger 
At falsity, injustice to the weak, 

Hypocrisy and cant, that blighting mildew. 
Of selfish Levite spirits, proud and: sleek. 


_ Keep Thou the child in us, his buoyant gladness, 
His hope, his faith, his candor. and his love ; 
‘And so prepare us, gracious heav’nly Father, 
To be thy children in the Home above ! 











When Discouragement Ends 

Discouragement is always sinful. 
caused by looking in the wrong direction, 
from our placing confidence in that in which we have 


It is always 
It arises 


no. right to place confidence. Discouragemént has 
been well described as ‘‘wourded self-pride."’ 
Another, has said of discouragement. that it is dis- 
illusicnized egotism. We thought we were some- 
thing ; we discover that we are not; and then of 


course we are discouraged. The ‘strong man’’ who 
is positive that he can lift a ton, and then upon put- 
ting forth.all his strength finds that he cannot budge 
it, is discouraged over his proved failure to be that 
which he thought he was. The beginning of our cer- 
tain and final cure of discouragement is to recognize 
that we are.nothing. The completion of the cure is 
to recognize that Christ is our All. Then, as we fully 
and always distrust self, and as.we trust Christ wholly, 
discouragement can have no more place in our life 
than it has in the life of God, 


at 
Getting Right with Men 


Our bitter feeiing toward any human being means 
defeat in every part of our life. We cannot be right 
with God while we are wrong with a fellow-man ; only 
the lives that are right with God are winning lives. 
That is a striking word in a letter from Dan Craw- 
ford, the African missionary: ‘‘What a settling of 
old scores there is when the blood of the cross cleans- 
eth away all crookedness between a man and a man, 
as well as a man and his God. Your straight, strap- 
ping African can often be crooked enough ; but here 
we have the change ; and now you have a man who 
is sttaight of back as well as straight of life, who 
believes the new doctrine that 2o man treats Christ 
well who treats his brother wrong."' 


ya 
Is It Sensible ? 


Weights do not tend to lift a man up. In the 
colleges of to-day there is keen competition among 
those who would get to the head of any class. There 
is not much hope for students who hold on to encum- 
brances. And it is an impressive fact that, as Asso- 
ciation Men stated last year, ‘‘In Harvard University 
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Two 


MAN was lying awake in the night. He had 

* been awake for a long time, and his thoughts 

had traveled far. A third of a century had 

unrolled its panorama of events before him. The 

picture had many lights and shadows, hills and val- 

leys, and the signs of many summers and winters 
upon it. 

The man had been recounting one by one the events 
that stood out most sharply in his memory, and he 
had. become heavy-hearted in the process. All life 
had taken on the sickly hue of a sea under the murk 
of brewing weather, and the list of painful experiences 
had lengthened like the long dark line of distant wind 
coming across the waters. _The sense of inescapable 
stress of soul and body had become oppressive as he 
lay there in the dark, and the more the list grew the 
less resistance his spirit could bring to bear upon the 
depressing reaction following the mental compilation 
of calamity. 

Bereavements were remembered, some of them 
marked by sudden and violent strokes. Personal 
failures seemed almost numberless as the man re- 
viewed the years, and some of them now seemed so 
stupid and needless and black! On the slack tides 
of energy that flow sluggishly in the hours just before 
dawn the driftwood of wasted days moved in monoto- 
nous eddies, and the sight of it became almost in- 
tolerable. 

Then the man began to make out another list in 
his mind. It would never do to count up the years 
in terms of regret. The picture surely had its lights 
as well as its shadows, Many shining moments 
emerged,—boyhood days on land and sea ; uniting 
with the church ; college honors in class-room and on 
the cinder-path ; the enthusiasms of business begin- 


‘ nings ; 


during the past five decades not one tobacco usér has 
stood at the head of his class, although 83 percent of 
all Harvard students use tobacco.’' Those who are 
not in college to-day,.and.who never havé:been col- 
lege trained, still do well to keep their head-power at 
its best. Just what, then, can be said in favor of | 
holding on to the weight of tobacco if we want to keep 
rising? The writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
after describing the men and women who had won a 
place in the ‘‘ Westminster Abbey'’ of all history, 
advised the rest of us who would like to get into that 
class to ‘‘ lay aside every weight,’’—and the meaning 
of ‘‘weight’’ just there is ‘‘encumpbrance.’’ That 
says the last word on. tobacco, for really front-rank 


folks. 
a 
Gladstone At His Best 


Christians should be “at their best’? when cir- 
cumstances are at their worst. In a leaflet entitled 
‘* How to be Happy when People Abuse You,'’ Mr. 
A. I. Root, of Medina, Ohio, a long-time friend of 
The Sunday School Times, reprinted two editorial 
notes that have appeared on this page of the Times. 
In his own comments on these notes, Mr, Root writes : 
‘*Somebody recently said of Gladstone that if you 
wanted to get a glimpse of’ him at his best, you would 
have to watch for an opportunity and show him some 
unkindness, —that is, if you should happen to have a 
chance to do so,—and just see how quickly he would 
put himself out of the way to do you a favor.'’ When 
we bless them that curse us, and pray for them that 
despitefully use us, the world is likely to believe that 
we have in our hearts something not native to man. 
The indwelling Christ is always at his love-filled best. 
Let us answer unkindness by letting Asm meet it with 
his conquering love, and the ‘* worst circumstances’’ 
will then serve their purpose. 
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Lists 


the wedding ; and the faces of happy children. 
Followed the march of events in middle life, with 
wide travel and growing interest in world-movements, 
and multiplied friendships in many lands. Why, 
how the list grows and glows as item after item is 
mentally noted ! 

However, it did not seem to comparein length with 
the first list. Look at the second as long as he would, 
his mind would revert heavily to the first, and back 
and forth over the things that hurt he would move 
with brooding wonder and only half-smothered re- 
bellicn, Why should life be worked out with any 
such painful factors? Why not a more open road, 
and flooding sunshine over more of the journey ? 

It began to dawn upon the man that he ought to 
be ashamed of himself. That was the downright 
English of it. He had been a poor artist, a poor 
compiler, and neglectful. What was the point in 
tabulating troubles? Was it not the subtle pleasure 
that the neurotic finds in self-pity? Anybody could 
whine out a list of calamities and get weak in the 
knees at the thought of a future like the past. But 
what business had a Christian man to compile his 
troubles, his failures, his regrets, for consideration 
about two o'clock in the morning, or at any other 
time? Such stuff does not make good material for 
life’s landmarks. When we get into the habit of 
counting time by the strokes of calamity that clang 
like firebelis upon our consciousness it is time for us 
to do a little real remembering. 

For, like the man in the dark, we in the night or 
day often leave our two lists quite incomplete. They 
ought to be overwritten with the fact of God's love. 
You cannot make a list of life's doings and omit that 
without strange and heart-breaking results. You 
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cannot in et either the or the bad list with- 
out God. If we attempt to nce the untoward and 
the friendly events of life our judgment fails anyway, 
and when we have done what we can we have meas- 
ured nothing. All our lists of life's events are hope- 
tessly muddled unless God's love is there to straighten 
them out, - 

Thus the man began to reason; and it was more 
than reasoning, for ‘‘ the love of God is wider than the 
measure of man’s mind.’’ Morbid inclinations can- 
not withstand the sweep of that love moving with 
cleansing and refreshing and renewing through life. 
He saw that apart from deliberate or known sin in the 
life, the two lists are not accurately separable by any 
human judgment of their value, but are blended in a 
record of mercy and love beyond the refinements of 
man’s definition, A neurotic analysis of events has 
no true color or reason under the white light of love 
eternal and unchanging. The flesh may recoil from 
pain, and the spirit shrink from some of its contacts 

_ with repugnant occurrences, but in the end there is no 
sound and satisfying classification of events other than 
under the general head of God's love. 

Our mature judgments “ten suffer rebuke in the 
word of a little child, One evening at the dinner 
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Meeting You at the 
Summer Conferences 

One of the richest privileges that comes to those 
who are engaged in the work of The Sunday School 
Times is that of face-to-face and heart-to-heart fellow- 
ship with readers of the Times. The genuiae inti- 
macy of the relationship between Times readers and 
editors is continually being made a grateful surprise 
to the latter, as they meet with such at various con- 
ferences. God has graciously made the more than one 
hundred thousand members of the Times circulation a 
great, loving, Christ-centered family ; and He is bind- 
ing this family closer and closer together in Himself 
as the Holy Spirit increasingly gives Christ the pre- 
eminence in this paper through the prayers of readers 
and the witnessing of writers. 

So it is that The Sunday School Times now most 
earnestly asks the intercession of its readers for the 
conferences of the coming summer at which Mr. 
Trumbull, the Editor, is to be privileged to speak on 
the precious truth of victory by faith in Christ. These 
conferences are named here ; and Mr, Trumbull will 
count it a special privilege if readers of the Times who 
may be in attendance will make themselves known to 
him. As was done last summer, he hopes to have a 
special meeting, at most of these conferences, of Times 
readers by themselves, that all such may come to 
know each other and draw closer together in prayer 
and conference over matters of common interest. 

In the conferences named the Editor expects to be 
present during practically the entire time, except that 
at Mountain Lake Park he can be present only August 
13 and 14; at Stony Brook only August 8; and at 
Old Orchard only August 9 and Io, 


Niagara-on-the-Lake, Ontario, Canada. 
20-25. Second Annual. Conference of the China 
Inland Mission, Missionary addresses and Bible 
study,—the Great Commission, Prophecy, and Vic- 
tory. For information address China Inland Mission, 
at either 64 West Chelten Avenue, Philadelphia ; or 
507 Church Street, Toronto, Ont. 


. Lake Geneva, Wisconsin. July 7-16. _Interna- 
tional Sunday School Association Training School for 
Secretaries and Field Workers, A thoroughgoing 
summer school for the training of Sunday-school 
workers, with a curriculum probably unparalleled in 
this field. In addition to the Sunset Service daily, 
on the Victorious Life, the Course on Evangelism in 
the Adult Division Section will also be led by Mr. 
Trumbull, For information address Mr. W. C. 
Pearce, 1416 Mallers Building, Chicago. 

Princeton, New Jersey. July 15-23. Princeton 
Conference: ‘‘To bring men and women into a life 
of communion with God, victory over sin, and fruit- 
bearing, through the presentation of the Bible mes- 
Sage concerning the Life that is Christ."" Bible study, 
mission study, and Christian Life problems. Though 
The Sunday School Times has no official connection 
with this conference, its writers and editors will be 
close to it by the personal attendance and messages 
of Dr. W. H. Griffith Thomas, Dr. C. I. Scofield, 
Mr. Robert E. Speer, Mr. Robert C. McQuilkin 
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table this same man saw his little five-year-old girl 
slip down from her chair and walk quietly around to 
him. She climbed up beside him, put her arms 
around his neck, and whispered something pel ag 
He could not hear what she said. How deaf we 

to the unexpectedly fine sounds ! © 

** Won't you just stand beside me, where I can see 
you, and say that again ?’’ he suggested. 

The child did as he asked, and looking into his face 
she said once more ‘the whispered words. Then he 
saw and heard, too, and his heart leaped. For the 
child had ‘said only this: ete op Pr 

** Sweeter as the years go by."’ 

** Why, dearie,"’ exclaimed the man, ‘do you know 
that hymn ?”’ 

*«I know one verse of it,"’ she answered brightly. 

** Then say it for us, won’t you?’’ And the child 
stood back a little, and in clear tones repeated just the 
same words again. To her they were the whole verse. 

To the man they were the whole answer to the spirit 
of disquiet, and they seemed to carry him and those 
around the table into a large and sunny upland coun- 
try where the winds of heaven blow freely across a 
happy land whose people, because they are God's 
people, see all in the light of his unfailing love. 


(Associate Editor of The Sunday School Times), and 
Mr. Trumbull. For further information address Mr. 
Russell Galt, 2010 East Cumberland Street, Phila- 
delphia. 


Collegeville, Pennsylvania. July 31 to August 6. 
The Collegeville Summer Assembly: An Interde- 
nominational Christian Workers’ Conference. ‘‘‘The 
Northfield of Pennsylvania.’’ For information ad- 
dress the Rev. C. D. Yost, Collegeville, Pa. 


Stony Brook, Long Island, New York. August 
6-13. Stony Brook Asseinbly Prophetic Conference. 
A single address by Mr. Trumbull, August 8, on *¢ The 
Truth of Our Lord’s Return a Practical Matter for 
To-day.’’ For conference information address Ford 
C, Ottman, D.D., Stamford, Conn. 


Old Orchard, Maine. August 4-14. Convention 
of the Christian and Missionary Alliance. ‘*The 
deeper spiritual life, and its outflow in missionary 
sacrifice and service.’’ For information address A. B. 
Simpson, D.D., 692 Eighth Avenue, New York City. 


Mountain Lake Park, Maryland. August 13-20. 
Bible Conference, under the auspices of The Moody 
Bible Institute of Chicagoy Dr. James M. Gray pre- 
siding. For conference information address Moody 
Bible Institute, 153 Institute Place, Chicago. For 
information about board, cottages, etc., address Mr. 
L. A. Rudisill, Oakland, Md. 


In connection with some of these conferences the 
railroads may be offering reduced rates to those who 
attend ; it is important to inquire of the railroad .com- 
panies as to this. 
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As to Pictures of Our Lord 


At a meeting of Sunday-school teachers from Junior, 
Primary, and Beginners Departments, the question came 
up, Was it right or wrong for children in illustrating Sun- 
day-school lessons to picture our Lord ? 

One teacher said if Hoffman's pictures of our Lord 
could be made and regarded, why not the children make 
pictures of our Lord? She failed to see a difference. 

Another said possibly it was her bringing up, but she 
thought it was wrong, Please give some Notes on Open 
Letters concerning this. —A GEORGIA INQUIRER. 

There would seem to be a real difference between 
the reverent use of the reproduction of a great paint- 
ing of our Lord, by a master artist, and any picturing 
by children that might tend to carelessness or irrev- 
erence on their part. 

But it is worth while to think even more deeply 
into the question. Without expressing any opinion, 
The Sunday School Times would commend to the 
thoughtful and prayerful consideration of its readers 
the following Note that appears at the close of a chap- 
ter of a remarkable book, ‘Blood Against’ Blood,”’ 
by Arthur Sidney Booth-Clibborn (published by 
Charles C. Cook, 150 Nassau Street, New York, at 
50 cents). This book discusses in a searching way 
the relation of the Christian to War. .Chapter 6 de- 
scribes a picture of our Lord that was once made, 
under the author's direction, by a celebrated Dutch 
artist, and that appearedeas a frontispiece in an earlier 
edition of the book. The picture does. not appear in 
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the present edition ; and the following foot-note at the 
end of the chapter explains why : 


A brother in Christ’has convinced me that it is not ac- 
oe to the divine mirid for the born-again to take part 


in or issuing pictures of our Lord. One cannot 
find any auth for it in the re, but much 
that tends in the opposite direction. S ortraits must 
all be a work.of imagination and not of ty. They deal 


with Him whose personality must be infinitely sacred to 
us. They represent His form under a thousand contra- 
dictory aspects. ‘Iherefore entire abstention from them 
seems in conformity with the straitness of the gate and the 
narrowness of the way. : 

** Art’’ has done much harm in this and other spheres, 
especially through the great Papal apostasy. It has 
‘helped people to live in religious sentimentalism and illu- 
sion ‘‘in the chambers of their imagery ''—Ezekiel 8 : 12. 
Realities, ghastly in the fleshly sphere, and glorious in the 
spiritual, are crowding upon us, At this hour the graven 
images of the apostles and prophets are tumbling from the 
Cathedrals on the Continent under the fire of ‘‘ Christian”’ 
shells, and the smoke of the ruins of the great Jesuit libra- 
ries in Louvain, Malines, and Rheims is ascending up to 
heaven. ‘These scenes are realities which may be pécto- 
vial of God's disapproval of the graven me eee 4 
(intellectual and spiritual as well as material) whic 
marks all apostasies and the idolatries which characterize 
them. The same Rome which brought in the images 
thrust out the Bible. ‘The more we learn to rest our faith 
upon the word of God alone (according to Romans 10 : 
17), the less will we require ‘‘ aids’* of the artistic kind. 


| tai 
Christ’s Seven Losses and Gains 


In the Times for the lesson of February 13, ‘* Humbled 
and Exalted,’’ Mr. Trumbull asked in the Pilot for the 
class to name the seven stages or steps of Christ's Aumi/- 
tation and seven steps of exaltation. 1 would be so glad 
to get these fourteen steps. Please help me get them.— 
NORTH CAROLINA SEEKER. 

The seven steps of our Lord's voluntary humilia- 
tion are given in the lesson that was under study on 
the date mentioned,— Philippians 2: 1-11. Verses 7 
and 8 describe the humiliation; verses 9-11 describe 
the exaltation. 

In the seven steps of his humiliation, our Lord 


emptied himself 

taking the form of a servant 

being made in the likeness of men 
being found in fashion as a man 

he humbled himself 

becoming obedient even unto death 
yea, the death of the cross. 


That these different steps or stages or acts of our 
Lord’s humiliation were all different and distinct was 
shown in a special article appearing in that issue of 
The Sunday School Times (January 29, 1916) on the 
subject ‘‘ How Did Christ ‘Empty Himself’ ?”’ 

Then follow the seven steps of God's exaltation of 
our Lord : 

Wherefore also God highly exalted him 

and gave unto him the name which is above every name, 

that in the name of Jesus every knee should bow, 

of things in heaven 

and things on earth 

and things under the earth, 

and that every tongue should confess that Jesus Christ is 

Lord, to the glory of God the Father, 


But it is also a striking fact that the Apostle Paul, 
who wrote the letter to the Philippians, and to whom 
the Holy Spirit revealed the precious truths as to our 
Lord’s humiliation and exaltation, found that he, 
Paul himself, was privileged as the bondservant of 
Christ to experience certain losses and gains, And 
these, as Dr. James M. Gray in his ‘‘ Synthetic Bible 
Studies’’ (published by Fleming H. Revell Company, 
New York; $1.50) points out, ‘‘were like his Mas- 
ter’s in number, though not in nature.’’ Dr. Gray 
says, quoting another: ‘‘‘Christ’s glory, which he 
laid aside, was real. Paul's gains, which he gave up, 
were unreal, They were no gains at all. Hesthought 
they were, but he found they were only losses, and 
counted them ‘‘ but dung’’ as compared with the glory 
of Christ.’ Counts his supposed ‘gains,’ and finds 
them just seven. Counts the things that took their 
place, and finds them seven too. And notice that 
these last were all ‘in Christ.” The first five were 
already enjoyed by faith, The last two (resurrection 
and advent) were still future and to be enjoyed, The 
first gain bore reference to Christ as our Righteous- 
ness, the next four to Christ as our Sanctification, the 
last two to Christ as our ‘Hope of Glory.” To be 
found in-Christ, to know Him, and to bé like Him, 
this was his all in all. Is it ours? This is Chris- 
tianity. . Nothing else is Christianity. Christianity 
is Christ.” 

Readers of the Times may find it worth while to 
s€arch out for themselves, in Philippians, Paul's 
seven losses and seven gains, and then compare what 
they find with the list that will be published~in 
««Notes -on Open Letters’’ in next week's issue of 
The Sunday School Times. 
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Who Wrote the Epistl 


Does Galatians help to solve the problem ? 


e to the Hebrews ? 


By James W. Thirtle, LL.D., D.D. 
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HERE is no book of the New Testament whose 
authorship is so disputed as that of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, ‘‘nor any,’ some one has added, 

‘¢of which the inspiration is more indisputable."’ 

As early as the second century the authorship was 
a subject of controversy. In the early church the 
Epistle was ascribed to four different writers, —Bar- 
nabas, Luke, Clement (afterward Bishop of Rome), 
and Paul. Since the Reformation it has been assigned 
to Apollos, or to an unknown disciple of the Apostles. 
In recent years it has been strongly urged by the great 
German scholar Harnack that the Epistle was written 
by a woman, probably Priscilla. 

The prevailing opinion among many present-day 
Bible scholars is that, whoever wrote the great Epis- 
tle, it could not have been written by Paul. The chief 
grounds on which this conviction is reached are well 
summed up by Conybeare and Howson in their famous 
‘* Life and Epistles of the Apostle Paul’’: 

‘« The opponents of the Pauline origin argue—first, 
that-the rhetorical character of the composition is alto- 
gether unlike Paul's other writing; secondly, that 
there are many points of difference in the phraseology 
and diction ; thirdly, that quotations from the Old 
Testament are not made in the same form as Paul's ; 
tourthly, that the writer includes himself among those 
who have received the Gospel from the original dis- 
ciples of the Lord Jesus (2 : 3), whereas Paul declared 
that the Gospel was not taught him by man, but by 
the revelation of Jesus Christ (Gal. 1: 11, 12); fifthly, 
that Paul's epistles always begin with his name, and 
specify in the salutation the persons addressed."’ 

‘Those favoring the Pauline origin argue that, what- 
ever doubts there may have been as to actual author- 
ship, the Church Fathers were practically unanimous 
in recognizing the teaching of. the Epistle as that of 
the Apostle Paul; that the general outline of the 
Epistle and its doctrinal statements are similar to 
those of Paul’s other writings ; that there are many 
points of similarity between its phraseology and dic- 
tion and Paul's. 

Yet a recent writer sums up the general conclusion 
of nidst scholars ‘to-day in this sentérice : ‘‘ We know 
enough about Paul to be certain that he could not 
have written Hebrews, and that is all that can be said 
with confidence on the authorship.”’ 

All the more interesting and startling, therefore, is 
the latest scholarly discussion of the subject, which 
boldly argues for the Pauline authorship, and does so 
on entirely new grounds, at the same time meeting 
and answering the chief claims against Pauline author- 
ship. Dr. James W. Thirtle is a distinguished British 
scholar whose discussions’ of Biblical problems have 
more than once shed new light on the Word. His 
conclusions regarding Hebrews will be listened to with 
respect. His articlé is now published for the first 
time in America in The Sunday School Times, having 
just appeared in The Christian, of London.—Epitors 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMEs. ; 
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N VERY early times, the Epistle to the Hebrews 
followed that to the Galatians.. This is.obvious 
- from an examination of the Greek manuscript 
known as Codex B (—Vaticanus), belonging to the 
fourth century. This famous manuscript exhibits 
‘‘a marginal numeration which shows that the whole 
collection of Pauline Epistles was divided, either in 
its archetype or in some earlier copy. into a series of 
sections numbered consecutively. In this collection 
the Epistle to the Hebrews comes between the Epis- 
tle to the Galatians and the Ephesians.” The quo- 
tation is from Bishop Westcott’s standard work. 1 
Beyond question this arrangement brings the 
Epistle to the Hebrews into intimate association with 
the writings of Paul ; and it exhibits this association 
as obtaining in very early times. It will hardly be 
disputed that the ‘‘ archetype or 'some earlier copy”’ 
represented by the numeration of sections displayed 
in the Vatican manuscript may take us into the 
Sub-Apostolic age, if not into the Apostolic age itself. 
Manifestly we are to gather from the fact stated that 
the Epistle to the Hebrews equally with that to the 
Galatians was attributed to Paul; and that the one 
follewed..the other, nothing. between, in days ante- 
rior to discussions wherein the definitely Pauline 
+ AB~F. Westcott, ‘Epistle to the Hebrews,” page, 30.; ‘Se¢i.also 


Scrivener. ‘‘ Introduction to Criticism of New Testament,’’ fourth 
edition (Miller), volume 1, pages 57, 74, 99. ©" * = 


— 


* Paul did not write it.’’ This much seems clear 
to most scholars who have studied the question 
of the authorship of the great Epistle to the He- 
brews. Dr. Thirtle presents new facts that make it 
necessary to reconsider the whole question. A brief 
statement of the reasons for the uncertainty regard- 
ing the writer of Hebrews precedes Dr. Thirtle’s 
article. The conclusions of the eminent British 
scholar, if established, give new meaning not only 
to Hebrews but to Galatians. 








authorship of either of the documents had been 
called in question. 

What, in reality, do we find? Just this—two epis- 
tles, or writings, in close succession, in a professedly 
Pauline section of the New ‘Testament, are merely 


separated, or divided off, the one from the other, by. 


the words Pros Hebraious—‘‘To Hebrews.” But it 
may be asked, were these words, which comc to us 
as a separating headline, in reality neon ion 6 ? Why 
not sub-dividing—that is, simply designed to indi- 
cate that what followed was for Hebrew people in 
the churches of Galatia to which the preceding Epis- 
tle was addressed? This is a fair question to ask. 
Assuredly in the Epistle to the Galatians we read 
much of Hebrews and their tendencies under the 
designation of ‘‘ Jews,” ‘‘the circumcision,” ‘‘ seed of 
Abraham,” etc. We shall proceed to find, in the 
same Epistle, features that will vindicate the claim 
now made that the Epistle to the Hebrews must 
rightly follow that to the Galatians as the avowed 
work of the Apostle Paul. 

As we glance at the two documents which for so 
long have been separated the one from the other, we 
see. that, whereas the former opens in epistolary 
style, with the name of the writer anda formal greet- 
ing, the latter has no such features, Beyond ques- 
tion the words ‘‘Paul, an Apostle . .. unto the 
churches of Galatia,” indicate the beginning of.an 
Epistle; but is it not equally manifest that the clause 
‘God, having of old time... spoken,” with which 
the Epistle (we retain the common designation) to 
the Hebrews opens, is suited to continue or resume 
the argument of another document? Be that as it 
may, these two writings, as we have seen, are com- 
bined by the section-numbering, which has been pre- 
served tous in the margin of the Vatican Manuscript; 
and as the latter writing is without epistolary intro- 
duction, it calls for consideration in the light of asso- 
ciations which may reasonably be supposed to take 
us back to the earliest age of the Church. 


N GROUNDS to be set forth briefly, the present 
contention is that the Epistle to the. Hebrews 
iS a virtual appendix to the Epistle to the 

Galatians. The latter is avowedly, indeed obviously, 
the work of St. Paul, a letter replete with instruction 
and warning to the Galatian believers, whether from 
the Jewish or Gentile sections of the community. On 
closer examination, however, we find a logical rela- 
tion of the documents, which supports our inference 
drawn from the fact that they succeeded one another 
in the ‘‘archetype or some earlier copy” of Codex 
B. In other words, as we read the Epistle to the 
Galatians we find it to demand a pendant document, 
— written in another language. ‘This appears 
tom the fact that, as the Apostle nears the end of 
his Epistle to the Galatians, he converts it into a 
covering ‘etter, and in a striking form of words 
directs the attention of his readers to az enclosure, 
which he had addressed to some of them. In the 
absence of the technical terms of modern usage, he 
could hardly have expressed himself more plainly. 
His words are: ‘‘ Ye see how large a letter I have 
written unto you with mine own hand” (Gal. 6: 11).1 
This ‘‘ large letter,” as we maintain, was the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, despatched along with the other and 
shorter document. 

The clause ‘‘mine own hand,” seems to suggest 
something more than an autograph—in fact, to imply 
a writing in another language. There is reason to 
believe that, as a rule, the Epistles of St. Paul, which 
have come to us ia Greek, were written by amanu- 
enses—the custom in t.e East, both in ancient and 
modern times. In Romans 16 : 22, for example, we 
find that Tertius performed this helpful part: ‘I 





1.There is no need to imagine the Apostle intermitting his solemn 
and urgent teaching with a weak remark about his handwriting—sug- 
gésting (as some have supposed) that the characters were abnormal 
or irregular. That the word gramma, in the plural, may mean letter 
or document, just like the Latin e¢fisto/e, is clear from Acts 28 : 21; 
« Mace. 5/10: cp. Luke 16:6, 7; 2 Tim. 3:15. Moreover, the dative 
case,otthe substantive—fpelikors grummasin--favours the A. V. ren- 
dering, as if to say : '“< in how long a letter I wrote (epistolary 
aorist-bave written) té you,” etc. (All citations froin the R.V: text.) 





Tertius who wrote this Epistle salute you in the 
Lord.” In the Epistle to the Hebrews, however, we 
have a writing which was not dictated, but written 
by ‘‘mine own hand.” Andcould ‘ta Hebrew of the 
Hebrews" address words of instruction to his beloved 
brethren according to the flesh, on themes that were 

uliarly their own, in any language but Hebrew ? 
Just here, ancient tradition comes to our help in re- 
gard ‘*‘to mine own hand.” 

On this point also the state of the case may be given 
in the words of Westcott. Writing with reference to 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, the Bishop says: ‘* The 
earliest direct notice of the Epistle, quoted by Euse- 
bius (Ecclesiastical History vi. 14) from Clement of 
Alexandria, states that it. was written (by Paul) to 
Hebrews in the Hebrew laGguage (¢. ¢., the Aramaic 
dialect current in Palest:ue at the time, Acts 22: 2) 
and translated (into Greek) by Luke.’ This state- 
ment was repeated from Eusebius (and Jerome, who 
depended on him), as it appears, and not from Cle- 
ment himself, by a series of later writers, both in the 
East and West (Theodoret, Euthalius, John of 
Damascus, Oscumenius, Theophylact, Primasius, 

abanus Maurus, Thomas Aquinas).” 1 


HOUGH of no use to the prevalent criticism of the 
Epistle, the statements thus passed on by tradi- 
tion yield strong support to the case which ‘we 

now present; they seem, indeed, to represent a tra- 
dition based on historical fact. That, for generations 
ast, expositors have not only excluded the Epistle 
rom the Pauline group of writings, but also denied 
its Hebrew origin, is now easy to explain. Having 
long ago been separated from the Epistle which prop- 
erly introduces it, and having, further, come to us in 
the form of a translation, the document lost its char- 
acter of an enclosure. That is one important fact; 
but there is another. At the same time, and as the 
result of the separation referred to, the significant 
statement in fhe covering letter, ‘‘See how large a 
letter,” etc., came under obscuration, and conse- 
y nay | has been misinterpreted and misapplied all 
own the centuries. In other words, the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, for long generations, has been discussed 
without the reflected light of its proper position in the 
New Testament collection. 

We have suggested that ‘‘mine own hand” may 
mean ‘‘my own handwriting "—that is, the Hebrew 
language. If the Epistle was so written by the apostle, 
then we have in our hands to-day a translation, and 
not the immediate writing. And why not? The 


same is held to have been the case with the Gospel 


according to Matthew. And, -as_ we have -noted, 
tradition has it that it was Luke who turned the He- 
brew into Greek. With this may be recalled the 
judgment of many critics that the language shows a 
striking resemblance -with that of the Third Gospel 
and the Acts of the Apostles, ‘The point is impor- 
tant, because, among those who have maintained 
that the Epistle came from another pen, the Pauline 
character of the /eaching has been readily admitted, 
from Origen downward. So be it: the ¢eaching is 
Paul's; the sty/e in Greek is not Paul’s—a matter of 
quite secondary significance. P 

f the Epistle was written in Hebrew, then, of 
course, the argument against a Pauline authorship, 
on the mere ground of Greek style, breaks down. 
When, further, it is contended that the original must 
have been Greek (and not Hebrew), because the quo- 
tations from the Old Testament are generally from 
the Greek Septuagint (and not from the original He- 
brew), the answer is that the conclusion does not 
follow; the feature thus indicated is altogether con- 
sistent with a translation made by some one who saw 
reasons for following the general guidance of the 
aaa Version, but has not troubled to tell us 
why. 


OREOVER, when, as against a Hebrew origin, 
in Paul’s ‘‘own hand,” it is remarked that many 
of the thoughts and expressions could not have 

been suggested by a Hebrew or Aramaic original, 

the answer is that the inference is decidedly falla- 
cious. If the apostle could write good Hebrew, thena 
competent translator could give the same in attractive 

Greek—such a writing as we actually possess. The 

Salkinson-Ginsburg version of the New Testament 

into Hebrew shows that every sentiment of the Epis- 

tle may be expressed in glowing Biblical Hebrew. 

With a corresponding original—even though in later 

Hebrew or Aramaic—why should not a good transla- 

tor produce a version in strong and even rhetorical 

Greek? To be successfud, a translation should have 

such characteristics. 

To these critical facts and conclusions may be 

( Continued on page 346) 


1 Westcott, ‘‘ Epistle to the Hebrews,’ pp. 32, 33- 
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Mastering the Epistle to the Galatians 


To understand Paul's defense of himself and his Gospel 


By James M. Gray, D.D., "2 














EXT to the Gospels and the Acts there is no 
book of the New Testament the church could 
so ill afford to spare as Paul's epistle to the 

Galatians. 

It reveals that precious truth which, awakened in 
the heart and mind of Martin Luther, started the 
Protestant Reformation, The same truth gave rise 
also to the first council of the Christian church at 
Jerusalem, whose record is found in the fifteenth 
chapter of the Acts—the truth of justification by faith. 

Do you rémember the ‘story of that first council ? 
Do you recall those Judaizing teachers, as they were 
called, who followed Paul everywhere, seeking to 
frustrate the Gospel he preached? Do you recall 
how they said to the Gentile Christians, ‘‘ Except ye be 
circumcise dafter the manner of Moses, ye can not be 
saved’’? (Read that fifteenth chapter of Acts again.) 
’ Well, if you have read Galatians as you were asked 
to read the other books in this series of studies, — 
"reading it throughout at a sitting four or five or six 


times,—it must be very clear to you that these same’ 


false teachers had gotten up into Galatia where Paul 
had founded the church. 

If you have not read Galatians through, do so now, 
at a sitting, before going on with this article. 

Look at your map of Paul's missionary journeys 
and locate Galatia afresh if you have forgotten it. 
Then note the brief reference to that Asiatic province 
~ in Acts 16: 6 and 18 ; 23. 

As you read through the book, especially the second 
or third time, were you not struck by the Feqnency 
, Of such expressions as those of chapters 1 : 6-9 ; 
331-33 4:9-11; §:1-4, and 6:12-15? These tell 
the sad story plainly enough. They are like the 
poisonous darnel holding up its head boldly among 
the good wheat. 

But you must have, been struck by another fact 

too,—that Paul seems to be on the defensive a good 
part of the time. He appears to be contending 
against personal enemies, There is a peculiar ex- 
pression of that kind in the very first verse, is there 
not? _*Paul, an apostle, not of men, neither by 
_man."’ And look closely again at I : 9-12; 2:4, 53 
Sint, and,6:17. 
What do these features of the epistle suggest? Do 
_ they not indicate that these false teachers were op- 
posed not only to the Gospel Paul preached, but to 
the man himself? They connected the two, and 
doubtless believed that in order successfully to over- 
throw the doctrine they must first overthrow the 
teacher of it, 

And what line of attack did they pursue? Appar- 
ently the very simple one that Paul was not an 
apostle, he was not one of the original twelve, and 
hence did not speak with the same authority. 

But there seems to have been just one apostle that 
they singled out to pit against Paul. Does that ex- 
plain the allusion to Peter, chapter 2:7, 8 and 11-14? 

Of course Peter was not a party to any such attack 
or to any such comparison between himself and his 
** beloved brother Paul’’ (2 Pet. 3:15); but that did 
not hinder the use of his name by these bad men, 

Neither can we believe that Peter preached any dif- 
ferent Gospel from that of Paul. But as one minis- 
tered. chiefly to the Jews and the other to the Gentiles 
(2 : 7, 8), there may have been just enough distinction 
in the way the truth was presented by each to give its 
enemies a chance. 


Trying the Key 

Let us try this key and see if it will unlock the 
doors as we proceed ; see if it will afford a good work- 
ing outline of the epistle. 

The idea is that these Judaizing teachers sought to 
minimize the Gospel in the minds of these young 
Gentile Christians, by causing them to supplement it 
by the works of the ceremonial law of Moses. In 
erder to be fully saved they must not only believe on 
Christ, but they must be circumcised, they must with- 
draw from the uncircumcised, they must ‘‘ observe 
days, and months, and times and years,’’ in a word 
practically become Jews. 

Paul stood in the way of such teaching, and hence 
he must be gotten out of the way. He was no apos- 
tle, he had no authority, and his Gospel was not to 
be received, so they said. 


Wherever Pau! went, Billy Sunday says, he started 
a revival orariot. The bitter opposition he stirred 
was one evidence that what he preached was the 
true, revolutionizing Gospel of grace. In Galatians 
the great fighter attacks his opposers in no uncer- 
tain terms. But out of the intensity of the argument 
are struck some of the finest gems of the truth of 
victory in Christ to be found in Scripture. 








To meet this, you have observed that the apostle 
commences his letter with a defense of his apostleship 
(chapters 1 and 2); after this he passes to the defense 
of the Gospel he preached, or rather the doctrine of 
justification by faith (chapters 3 and 4). And then 
he concludes with a practical application of the latter 
to Christian life and conduct (chapters 5 and 6). 


I, Paut DEFENDS His APOSTOLIC AUTHORITY 


1. First, as we have seen, he formally declares that 
he is ‘‘an apostle not of men, neither by man, but by 
Jesus Christ and God the Father’’ (1:1; cf. Acts 9: 

3-6). This is the opening word of thet division of 
the epistle usually called the Salutation, and which 
runs along to and includes verse 5. 

2. This declaration is confirmed by ¢he manner in 
which he received his revelation of the Gospel (vs. 
6-12). After an expression of surprise at the fickle- 
ness of the converts, and a curse upon those who 
were leading them astray, he tells them that. as he 
received: a divine call to his office so he also re- 
ceived a divine equipment for it. .‘‘I. certify... 
that the Gospel which was preached. by me is not 
after man,"’ etc.*(v. 11). Some associate it wm his 
sojourn in Arabia mentioned ‘in. verse 17. 


Dr. Schaff says that, ‘Paul does not mean here 


the outward historical information concerning the life 
of Christ’’ (which he might have received from other 
sources), ‘‘ but the internal exhibition of Christ to his 
spiritual sense as the Messiah and the only and all- 
sufficient Saviour of the world, and the unfolding of 
the true import of His death and resurrection.”’ 

3. His apostolic authority is shown further by zs 
independence of the other apostles (vs. 13-23). He 
had been a persecutor of the church, but as soon as 
he came to know Christ and to. be known of him, 
‘¢immediately '’ he began to preach the *‘ faith which 
once he destroyed.’’ Instead of going up to Jerusa- 
lem where the other apostles were, he went first into 
Arabia and then back again to Damascus. It was 
three years before he saw any of: them. 

4. However, lest this argument should recoil upon 
him, he takes pains to say that when he did go up to 
see them and his case was heard, the church endorsed 
him (2: 1-10). See Acts 15. 

5. Finally, A2s withstanding of Peter, ‘* because he 
was to be blamed,”’ is regarded as a concluding evi- 
dence of his apostleship (11-21). Since Peter's 
authority was unquestioned, the fact that Paul re- 
buked him, and that Peter meekly submitted to it, is 
a fact not of secondary importance. It is significant 
also that Peter’s error of conduct was on the subject 
now in dispute between these false teachers and Paul. 

So Paul defends his alla on five grounds ; 


Ce) BUI SOD Sic ssiii cis iaseit 1: 1-5 
2. Divine revelation,...........s.ccscecsessese 1: 6-12 
3. Independence of the apostles,.......... 1: 13-24 
4. Endorsement by the church.............. 2.: 1-10 
©, Bete OC DOGG: scsc ie dled eveivccccsscenses 2: 10-21 


I]. PAUL DEFENDS His GOSPEL 

He is passing into his defense of his Gospel at the 
close of chapter 2, but fully reaches it in the words of 
chapter 3, ‘*O, foolish Galatians, who hath bewitched 
you !” 

1. He appeals to their Christian experience. Had 
not he taken pains in his preaching to portray before 
them the truth of Christ crucified? And. through 
faith thereon had not they received the Holy Spirit? 
It was not through the observance of the works of the 
law that this had come about. Would that spirit- 
ual work already wrought in them be completed by 
an acceptance of Judaism? This is what ‘‘flesh’’ 
stands for here. 

Moreover the work of ministering the Holy Spirit 


' the law, being made a curse for us. Why? 


was still going on among them, and miracles were 
still being wrought. Was it the result of observing 


_ the works of the law, or the preaching of the Goopel ? 


(3: 1-5) * 

2. From their experience he appeals to history. 
The false teachers, being Jews, would make much of 
Abraham the founder of their nation. How, then, 
had ke been justified? Not by works, but “y faith, 
as Genesis 15 : 6 showed (6-9). * 

3. The Old Testament Scriptures are next called’ to 
the witness-stand. From the negative side they taught 
that to be justifiéd-by the works of the law meant to 
keep the whole law and not a part of it; and who had 
done that? From the positive side they taught that 
no man could be justified save by faith (10-12). 

4. Finally, what was the nature and object of the 
work of Christ? We redeemed us from the curse of 
««That 
the blessing of Abraham '’—the same blessing he had 
received—‘‘ might. come on the Gentiles through 
Jesus Christ." Therefore this false teaching nulli- 
fied the atonement, and that meant everything both 
to Jew and Gentile (13, 14). 


Two Questions Answered 

These references to Abraham would inevitably start 
questions, 

He received and believed the promise and was 
justified on that ground. 

But this was 430 years before the law was given to 
Moses on Mt. Sinai. 

(1) Perhaps therefore the law was tapemded | toi ape 
sede the promise. 

Not by any means, says Paul (15-18 

‘Wherefore then serveth the law?’’ “'«*It-was: added 


* because''of transgressions,”' means ©) to maké men 


realize more clearly the natote'and: extent oftheir 
transgressions, and (4) in some measure to restrain 
those transgressions (19, 20). 


(2) ‘Is thelaw then against the promises of God ?”’ 
Not at all, it rather works with the promises to make 
men see the need of Christ (21-23). 


Two lllustrations Given u 


(1) The heir as a child and the Reir asa son. 
‘¢Schoolmaster’’ here means a slave’ who had charge 
of_a boy in a Roman household until he attained 
puberty. 

His moral as well as mental training was entirely 
under the control of the schoolmaster (Greek, 
Paidagogus), including authority to chastise. 

For this reason the boy, though the heir to the 
estate, was treated much as a ‘servant. 

In the spiritual realm this was true‘of Israel until 
Christ came, when through faith in him they attained 
the position of sons. 

Equally true was this last of the Gentiles by faith, 
for in Christ there was ho difference between Jew and 
Gentile (3 :24 to 4: 7). 

Don’t go back to the old bondage; says Paul (8-10), 
pleading with them on the ground of their earlier 
consideration and love for him (11-20), 


(2) The bondwoman and the freewoman.' The 
former illustration fitted the Gentiles ; this fits ‘the 
Jews. 

The latter were familiar with the story of Abraham 
and Hagar (Gen. 16 and 21), which he uses in an 
illustrative or allegorical sense. 

Hagar and Ishmael represented the law, and Sarah 
and Isaac the Gospel. The application is then made 
(vs. 21-31). 

So the Gospel, or rather the doctrine of justification 
by faith, is defended along four lines : 

Experience (3 : 1-5). 

History (vs. 6-9). 

Scripture (vs. 10-12). 

The Work of Cirist (vs. 13-16). 

And is strengthened by a supplemental argument con- 
cernining the relation of the law to the promise, 
which sets forth : 

(1) The meaning of the law (3 : 15-20). 

(2) The working of the law (3 : 21-23). 

This in turn is illustrated by : 
(1) The child and the son (3 : 24 to 4: 7). 
(2) The bondwoman and the freewoman (4 : 21-31). 
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» were the’girls of the same. age.: 


LESSON FOR JUNE II (Gal. 6) 


Il], PRACTICAL APPLICATION 


‘4. ‘*Stand fast’’ in the liberty of the Gospel (5 : 1). 
The reason for urging it is given (vs. 2-6). Warning 
and exhortation follow (vs. 7-12). * é 

2. Do not turn this liberty into license (vs. 13-15). 

3. Yield to the indwelling Holy Spirit that this may 
not be true, and that, on the contrary, the fruit of 
holiness-may be produced in you (vs. 16-25) 

4. Two specific temptations to be guarded against : 

(1) Vain-glory or spiritual pride.(5 : 26; 6: 5). 

(2) Parsimony or selfishness in money matters (vs. 
6-10). 

IV. PERSONAL MATTERS 


Verse 11 supposedly refers to Paul's weakness of 
eyesight which necessitated an amanuensis, In this 
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case, however, circumstances perhaps required him 
to write himself, hence the ‘large letters’’.(R. V.) 
for which he apologizes. Dr. Thirtle, in his article 


.On pages 335 and 346, suggests a different interpreta- 


tion, and. a-very interesting one. 
Verses 12-16 contain a further reference to the con- 
trolling principle of his life, especially verse 14. 
Verse 17 recalls the scourgings he had received as 
the cost of his testimony for the truth, and finally in 
verse 18 comes the benediction. 


CHICAGO. 


Dr. James M. Gray's notable series of ‘‘ whole book 
studies,"’ which tell how to study these Bible books 
for yourself, has already covered the Acts, Romans, 
Philippians, and Hebrews. Later articles will take up 
1 Thessalonians, 1 and 2 Corinthians, and Revelation. 





What Tobacco Does 


A peril that Japan is awake to 





for Young America 
By D. H. Kress, M.D. 





porry percent of the pupils entering the public 
schools of America drop out before reaching the 
second year of High School. The Boards of 
Education feel perplexed about it, and are endeavor- 
ing to ascertain the causes. 

In the city of Chicago recently an investigation was 
made, and more boys than girls were found in the 
schools up to the eighth grade. In the High School 
there were many more girls than boys. This prob- 
ably holds in other city schools. It is evident, there- 
fore, that the great majority of the forty percent who 
drop out are boys. The question then arises, why do 
so many more boys than girls drop out of school? 
I have observed also that in our business colleges 
there are usually two young women to every young 
man, 

‘The. Kansas City School Board in a test recently 
conducted to ascertain the efficiency of the pupils dis- 
covered that the boys were much less accurate than 
At every age boys 
made many more errors than. girls; ‘The-.average 
nuniber.of errors made, it was also found, increased 
rapidly with the age.. Why should boys make more 
errors than girls, and why should the percentage of 
errors increase with the age of the pupils? We will 
not attempt to answer these questions at this point, 
but let us leave the schools and follow the boys and 
girls as they enter upon a profession or their life- 
work, and here again we find that work in offices 
requiring accuracy, spéed, and efficiency is being 
done more and more by young women, 

In being shown through a large manufactory, where 
several thousand young men and young women are 
employed, as we passed into one department our guide 
said, ‘*In this department we employ only young 
women. The work is of such a delicate nature that 
young men can not do it."’ 

‘*Why is.,it that young men are not capable of 
doing this delicate work?'’ I asked. 

‘*I do not know,’’ he replied. 

It reminded me, however, of a statement made in 
The Sunday School Times some years ago by Mr. 
Luther Burbank, of California, the great plant wiz- 
ard, who has done more than any other living man 
in developing and improving fruits and plants. The 
work of budding connected with his work, it seems, 
is of an extremely delicate nature, and requires great 
delicacy of touch, as well as mental concentration. 
Burbank says: ‘* Men who smoke one cigar a day 
cannot be trusted with some of my most delicate 
work, ... These men, while able to do the rough 
work of farming, call budding and other delicate work 
‘ puttering,’ and have to give it up, owing to an in- 
ability to. concentrate their nerve-force.’’1 He goes 
on to say that which every intelligent man of to-day 
knows, ‘‘ cigarettes are even more damaging than 
cigars.’’ It one cigar smoked daily unfits a man for 
doing work of great delicacy, what effect must fifteen, 
twenty, or thirty cigarettes have on the boy who is still 
undeveloped, and upon his work at school, and ‘his 
professional efficiency ? 

Cigarette smoking is becoming common among 
school-boys. The percentage who smoke among them 
is vearly increasing. It is not difficult, therefore, to 





1This statement by Mr. Burbank is included in an expression of his 
personal convictions on alcohol and tobacco, which is published on an 
attractive card. On the other side of the card is a temperance pledge 
in the form of a ‘‘ Declaration of Independence ”’ against alcohol and 
tobacco. The cards may be ordered, at 2 cents each or 50 or more at 
$« a hundred, from The Sunday School Times Company, 1031 Walnut 
St., Philadelphia 


answer why forty percent of the pupils entering public 
schools fail to reach the second year of high school, 
and why so many more boys than girls fail. It is not 
because boys prefer to work, or because more boys 
than girls Aave to work. The fact is there are more 
girls and young women employed in manufactories 
and stores of our large cities than boys and young 
men. 
The truth is that a large number of the boys drop 
out of school because they form the cigarette smoking 
habit. Every principal and teacher in our public 
cshools of the United States knows that this is so. 
Every observing teacher knows that the cigarette more 
than any half-dozen other causes is responsible 
for the boys’ dropping out of school. The boy who 
smokes is unable to concentrate his nerve force. He 
cannot stand the nerve strain connected with the close 
application of the mind. He becomes nervous and 
restless, and soon he loses his interest in books alto- 
gether. He begins to drop behind in his class-work, 
and finally he drops out of school.. This is the his- 
tory, concisely stated, of the average youthful smoker, 

The cigarette is chiefly responsible, too, for the fact 
that boys are less accurate and make more errors in 
their school work than do the girls, and why the num- 
ber of errors increases with the age of the pupils. 

This does not throw any new or additional light upon 
the cigarette problem. It merely brings before the peo- 
ple at large facts which are well known to instructors 
and to medical men, as well as observing parents 
throughout the world. Everywhere to-day manufac- 
turers recognize that cigarette smokers are less efficient 
and less reliable than those who do not smoke. Even 
a wholesale tobacco dealer of Chicago rejected thirty- 
eight out of forty-two boys who applied for a vacancy 
in his shop solely because they were cigarette 
smokers. He said, ‘*The boys of to-day are not 
what they were ten years ago,’’ and he attributed it 
to the cigarette. 

Young men who are addicted to this habit are not 
much in demand any more, and the time is not far 
distant when it will be practically impossible for a 
young cigarette smoker to secure a position of respon- 
sibility anywhere. 

Not only has this practise injured the mentality of 
our boys, but the prevalent use of the cigarette during 





“In the year 1900, two billion six hundred 
thousand cigarettes were made in this country. 
In 1913, fifteen biliion eight hundred million 
cigarettes were made here, an increase of 700 
percent. This tremendous popularity, which 
is growing all the time, is possible only because 
millions of American men have convinced them- 
selves that cigarettes are good for them.” 


Thus wrote the President of the American 
Tobacco Company in a letter defending the 
cigarette, written to Henry Ford two years ago. 
Since then nearly five billions have been added 
to America’s yearly cigarette output, making an 
increase in fifteen years of over goo percent. 


Is this startling increase because men have 
convinced themselves that cigarettes are good 
for them, or because boys are not being de- 
fended against “ the little white slaver "’ ? 
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the past ten years has tremendously lowered the phy- 
sical efficiency of our young men,. Between July of 
1914 and May of 1915, a period of eleven months, 
out of 159,800 who applied to enter the United States 
Army, 117,000 were unable to pass even the prelimi- 
nary tests. Of the remaining number 5,500 were 
later rejected by the medical examining board as unfit. 
Only 36,242 out of the entire number of applicants 
were capabl of passing all the required tests. 

Mr. Rittenhouse, president of the Life Extension 
Institute of New York, who has had ample oppor- 
tunity to observe this downward tendency of the young 
American, in a paper read before The Public Heaith 
Association at a meeting held in Rochester, New York, 
said that in one large insurance company forty-three 
percent of those who applied for insurance were re- 
jected, and that there were to-day fifteen million men 
in the United States who gave evidence of the oncom- 
ing of disease. Mr. Rittenhouse asks the question, 
‘*How much longer may we hope successfully to 
meet the struggles of peace and war, with the propor- 
tion of inactive, flabby-muscled, low-powered Ameri- 
cans constantly increasing? How longcan the nation 
itself survive with the physical fitness of its producers 
and defenders steadily declining ?'’ 

_ Japan appreciates the influence of tobacco-smoking 
upon the national life. Over sixteen years ago a bill 
was introduced into the House of Representatives in 
Japan prohibiting the use of tobacco in any form 
before the age of twenty years. ‘This bill became a 
law the same year. How? Neomoto in presenting 
the billsaid, +‘ Recently children in our public schools 
have come to smoke cheap imported cigarettes, the 
consequences of which we fear will bring our country 
down to the miserable condition of countries like 
China and India, because tobacco, like opium, con- 
tains narcotic poisons which benumb the nervous 
system, weaken the mental power of our children 
addicted to smoking ; and thus to give point to our 
national policy, we must strictly prohibit the smoking 
of tobacco by children and young people. If we ex- 
pect to make this nation superior to the nations of 
Europe and America, we must not allow our youths 
in common schools who are to become the fathers and 
mothers of our country in the near future to smoke."’ 
Japan is awake to this peril if we in America are not. 

England appreciates the evil effects of this habit 
upon her young men and her national life. But she 
feels unable to check the evil. Sir Brampton Gordon 
said a few years ago, ‘‘ The evil effects of the growing 
habit among boys of smoking cigarettes can scarcely 
be exaggerated. It is a habit which leaves the rising 
generation deteriorated in physique. If in ten or fif- 
teen years hence we should have the misfortune to 
engage in a great war, this habit among our youth 
to-day would tell against us."" The battle is now on, 
and without doubt itis telling. Many of Britain's young 
men are so addicted to the habit that they cannot 
fight without the cigarette. 

Cigarette smokers are not willing with the weakened 
condition of their hearts and their shattered nerves to 
have this drug at once withdrawn on the battle-field. 

America to-day consumes more tobacco per capita 
than any other nation inthe world. Twelve hundred 
boys not yet in their teens are permitted to form the 
habit daily. Last year we paid out over one billion 
one hundred million dollars for tobacco alone, —twice 
the amount paid out during the same period on rail- 
road travel, and three and a half times the amount 
paid out in the construction of the Panama Canal. 
We paid out twenty percent more for tobacco than we 
paid for bread. This sum is sufficient to pay for all 
our public and private school education, and would 
have in addition one million dollars daily to apply 
for improvements and equipments. 

Emperor William recognized this when in address- 
ing his cadets a few years ago he suid, ‘‘In the next 
great battle the nation which consumes the least 
alconol will win.’ 

Not the nation which has the biggest guns or largest 
battle-ships, forin these respects modern nations keep 
pretty well abreast, but the nation whose men are 
most efficient. The present inefficiency of young 
men has been wholly ascribed to alcohol in the past. 
We seem to have ignored the fact that alcohol and 
tobacco are Siamese twins, They are always asso- 
ciated. Practically all drinkers smoke. Hence it is 
difficult to determine how much of the inefficiency of 
our young men to ascribe to alcohol and how much 
to tobacco. From my.own observation, based on 
years of study, I am inclined to believe that tobacco 
because of its prevalent use by boys is doing as much, 
if not more, to lower the efficiency of our young men 
as alcohol. 

WASHINGTON SANITARIUM, TAKOMA Park, 
WasHINGTon, D. C 
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Peter and John—Soul-Winning Heroes ¢. Trenches 


dohn’s story of how Peter won him to Christ,—and what followed 


—:}2 


By Mrs. Ralph C. Norton 








E have had a rare and blessed privilege, and I 
pray for wisdom other than my own rightly to 
tell all we have seen and heard. We have 

had with us Peter’s right-hand man in the distribution 
of Scripture and the winning of men to Christ. And 
not alone his chiefest helper, but his best friend, his 
very ‘‘Jonathan."” It seems very significant to us 
that his name should be John. 

Our meeting with John was in itself remarkable. 
Saturday morning last, as was his custom, Mr. Norton 
went to the station with Gospels for the out-going Bel- 
gian soldiers, Just before time for the train to leave, 
which would carry them back to the front, a Belgian 
lady, accompanied by a soldier, approached my hus- 
band and addressed him. The soldier was John, 
whom we had never before seen, but of whom we had 
heard through Peter. John had been spending his 
congé with a comrade in London, but the comrade’s 
congé expired that morning and he was returning to 
the trenches, and John was accompanying him, al- 
though his had yet two days to run; he thought he 
had no other friends in London with whom to stay. 
However Peter had told him, when he came to Lon- 
don, that he must try to see Mr. Norton, whom he 
would know by his giving away of the little Evangiles 
at the station. 

John, overcome by shyness and afraid of being a 
bother, had not up to that morning searched us out, 
and that Saturday morning would scarcely have done 
so had not the wife of his comrade induced him to 
speak to Mr. Norton. 

We found out who he was when he produced his 
Testament with Peter’s well-known handwriting dedi- 
cating the little Flemish Testament to his best friend, 
John Van Dorssalaer. You can imagine what a wel- 
come, John received ! Almost we were vexed that he 
had not come to us before, but there was no question 
as to his taking that tnain. back for the front.. Back 
to our hotel instead he.went with us, and the next two 
days and nights he spent with us, telling the things 
that Peter's letters had only hinted at, and telling-us, 
too, such wonderful things about Peter that we could 
only praise.God for what he had wrought in and 
through this child and apostle of his. 

. Early we learned that Peter had definitely won. John 
for Christ. ‘As he sat in our room relating to us the 
story, his face shone. 

‘‘It-was this way,’’ he said. ‘‘Peter and I had 
been in school together back in Antwerp, and later 
had had business associations. But Peter's firm sent 
him to London, where he remained until the war 
broke out, when he came home to enter his regiment. 

‘¢], also, was called to the colors, but was wounded 
in the early days during the siege of Antwerp, and lay 
in the hospital during the bombardment, being car- 
ried away from Antwerp the very night preceding the 
next morning's entrance of the Germans. About a 
year from this time I being fully recovered and hav- 
ing re-entered the army, came one day suddenly face 
to face with Peter Van Koeckhoven. You can imagine 
my joy when I found we were in the same regiment 
and company. 


When the Old School Chums Met 

‘But what do you think Peter's first words were to 
me? After telling me how glad he was to see me in 
his company he pulled from his pocket a little Testa- 
ment, and said to me, ‘Do you see that? I received 
that little book a month ago when I was on congé in 
London, That little book, and the words of Mr. 
Norton, who gave it. to me, have led me to Christ, 
and I am going to give you a little book just like 
mine, and I expect it to do for you what it did for 
me. Furthermore,’ said Peter, ‘I expect you to 
read in that book every day. 

*Well,"’ said John, ‘I ck the book, although I 
must say I demurred at first, for I had been taught 
that the Bible was not to be read commonly, —in fact 
it was against my principles to read it, —but Peier was 
so insistent that I finally took it, and promised to 
read it. 

*¢And,"* 
to Christ."’ 

Previously to this Peter had led another comrade to 
Christ, —Arthur Krick.- Now these three. began to 
work for their comrades, in their own and adjoining 


he finished, ‘‘the Book and Peter led me 





In the front-line trenches with the Belgian soldiers 
Mr. and Mrs. Norton have been since this article 
was written—a number of weeks ago. They visited 
their beloved Peter, and Mrs. Norton has even more 
wonderful stories of miracles to share with her Sun- 
day School Times friends. ‘This work for the Bel- 
gian soldiers has attracted the attention of the 
highest authorities of that nation, and won for the 
Nortons utterly exceptional privileges. Yet the 
great soul-winning campaign is only at its beginning. 





— 





companies. And at last after the three had distrib- 
uted thousands of Gospels and Testaments, the 
‘Ligue des Ecritures Saintes,’’ founded by Peter, to 
induce the men to read and carry the Word of God, 
sprang into being. 

The three began to work with renewed earnestness 
and purpose for their Ligue. 

‘* How many of the members of the Ligue help 
you to get other members ?"’ I asked. — 

‘¢Oh, they all do that,’’ responded John quickly, 
surprised that such a question should be -asked. 
‘« But we three, we tryto get the men as well to accept 
Christ.’ 

Then he showed us a page and a half in his note- 
book, covered with names and addresses of soldiers. 
‘« These,’’ he said, ‘‘ these thirty-five I have won for 
Christ, and Peter has won over a hundred, But oh,”’ 
he said, and his eyes shone with holy enthusiasm, 
‘*T want to win many, many more,"’ 


Three Soldiers in a Pit of Death 

Then he told us of his first convert, the first man 
on the list, And as he told us the little story, [ 
thought, «« How wonderful; God had. Peter all ready 
for. Mr. Norton's word, last summer ; John, in. turn, 

was made ready for Peter's message, and in a wonder- 
ful way John’s first convert was made ready for his 
invitation to Christ.’’ 

This man, as John told us the story, was in the 
great retreat, and with two comrades was thrown into 
a large hole made by a bursting shell. Half-blinded 
and stunned, they came to themselves,. these three, 
to find themselves in. the very arena of death. The 
shot and shell fell about them so incessantly and 
fiercely that they had no thought they could possibly 
escape. ‘This man, John’s first convert, turned to his 
mates and said, ‘It's all up with us; we can’t hope 
to get out of here alive. But for myself I want to say 
that I am through with my past life and shall turn to 
Christ.’’ Then, wonderful to relate, they each gave 
the other the hand, expressing the same determina- 
tion, and together issued from that pit of death. One 

was made prisoner by the Germans, but the other two 
walked through the hail of shells unharmed, and re- 
gained their comrades, When John approached this 
man with the Testament, and the invitation to accept 
Christ, he found him ready. 

But next to his Saviour and his work for souls, John 
loved to-talk to us about -his beloved Peter. . ‘1 am 
the Red Cross man of our company, Arthur K 
is the bugler; but Peter,—Peter is the very finest man 
of the whole company.’’ So spoke John about his 
friend. And then he told us other things about this 
Apostle of the trenches that would make Peter writhe 
to read them should I write them all: For Peter 
thinks nothing of himself, it is nothing to. him,—his 
magnificent stature and enormous strength, . his: facil- 
ity in five languages, except as he‘can thus ‘serve 
others, 

Simple in his tastes, desiring nothing for himself 
that the other men cannot have, he lives'and spends 
all his time in the trenches for his comradés.° I am 
not now speaking of his work for their souls. They 
come from other companies to get him to write their 
letters for him, and never a comrade is tefused. 
‘*You are too good to the men,"’ his conimanding 
officer says to him ; but that is what Peter lives for. 

‘« Always, when he is not working, he is reading 
his Bible or praying,”’ says. John. :** He:is: praying 
continually in the trenches;’’: he: continued;:*‘and he 
already knows ‘his Bible from cover to ‘cover... Always 
some member of the Zigwe is flying to Peter to have 





him explain some passage he cannot understand, and 
Peter is always able to make it plain. er 

ing he loves so much as to gather a group around 
him, and explain the Scriptures to them and have 
prayer with them.”’ 

‘« And when back of the lines, in repose, some man 
from another company comes to see him, or is en- 
countered by chance, out comes a Testament and a 
Ligue card, and he is signed up as a member at once, 
and Peter sets about to win him for Christ." Also 


John told us that Peter did not even smoke, which is. 


so rare in a Belgian soldier as to. be a curiosity, And 
calnm—always calm. ‘‘In a bombardment back of 
the lines,’’ says John, ‘‘ you just ought to see Peter 
sit quietly with his Bible on his knees, as calm as he 
would be in his own home.” 


«If the boys grumble, as sometimes they do, about : 


their hardships, Peter will reply, ‘Our Lord bore 
much more than this for us.’"’ In the midst of a 
terrific bombardment in the trenches; when even the 
stoutest héart quails fora momént; it is‘to Peter they 
all turn, and his ‘It's all right, boys ; Jesus is right 
by our side here in the trenches and there is nothing 
to fear,’’ quiets them and inspires in them the same 
quiet confidence, 

‘« Did Peter tell you in any of his iytiets aboitt the 
time we left the trenches during a bombardment ?"’ 
asked John. When'we replied in the negative, he 
proceeded to relate to us the little experience. 

A-hard time they had had in the trenches, inces- 
sant bombardment and the rain rendering their trench- 
homes almost ‘untenable. It is difficult for us civil-i 
ians to understand or to appreciate what hardships 
these soldiers are every day enduring so bravely:and 
uncomplainingly. ‘With their ‘trenches half+'filled' 
with water, oftentimes, they must stand im; this all the: 
day.and 'be deprived of their sleep:at hight because: 
of ‘this and ‘other discomforts, ‘not the-least: éf which 
aré the’ huge rats that infest-the fronti'.: Sometimes :at: 
night, as little Corporal Joseph told us, the soldiers 
roost on a pole over the water in their dugouts, ‘like 
chickens,’’ Joseph says. And this that follows is 
hard for us to understand, but Josepli also says that 
when one dozes, some one pushes him off into’ the 
water, which is counted a good joke by all concerned. 
But these brave lads all realize that these constant 
exposures and hardships are telling on their health, 
and almost all who come to us, evén little Joseph, 
suffer already from rheumatic troubles. 

Their four days had Peter and John passed ‘in the 
trenches, and the time came for the four days’ rest 
behind the lines. But how to leave? The main 
trench by which they usually made their way -back 
from the front was under the direct fire of the Ger. 
mans. It was almost sure death, There remained a 
narrow trench, filled almost breast-high with water 
and mud, which formed a safer route, albeit present- 
ing a distressing alternative after what they had been 
enduring for four days and nights. 


Peter’s Prayer in the Trench 

But they took the safer route and struggled along. 
Half-dazed they were with aching heads, caused by 
four nights practically sleepless, and after a little 
while Peter stopped, John says they both were plas- 
tered with mud from head to foot, and with their 
packs were scarcely able to struggle through. the water 
and mud. Evidently even Peter had reached the 
limit of endurance. John wondered what Peter was 
about.to do. 

. ** Boys,’’ he said, ‘‘ we can "t stand any more. Let 
us.ask the Lord Jesus to help us.’ 

There, with, uncovered heads, to their waists in 
water, Peter prayed for help and courage. And it 
came, miraculously, in answer to their prayer. 

‘*Suddenly,’’ said John, ‘‘we felt, all of us, so 
strong. and courageous, and we went forward in the 
strength He gave us in answer-to our prayer."’ 

‘How do you manage with all the Gospels we send 
you?’’ I inquired ot John. For every week or so 
five hundred of these little books go to Peter at. the 
front. . I asked this knowing that the boys have.-no 


place to call their own, where they might leave their 
belongings, except sometimes in the camp-kitchen. 

* responded our friend,’’ ‘he doesn't have 
if we. are. back of the lines in. repose, 
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LESSON FOR JUNE II (Gal. 6) 


he calls all his helpers and divides them up, and 
sends tliem out to distribute them. If he must go to 
the trenches he takes. whatever he has on hand, and 
swings them on hig back and marches away. He is 
strong as a lion."’ 

We were much interested in hearing that Peter has 
a number for every member of the Ligue. He him- 
self-is No, 1, Arthur is No, 2, and John is No. 3, 
Also his two friends, Arthur and: John, have each been 
given by him a duplicate list of all the members ot 
the Ligue, their names and home addresses, so that 
if one should be killed the others would still have 
this list of the more than 130 members from their 
regiment. 

For Peter is looking ahead to after the war, when, 
in a new and rejuvenated Belgium, these members 
shall-be gathered together in some sort of a perma- 
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nent organization. And we, too, are looking forward 
to the same happy time, when, if the Lord wills, we 
shall be able to share in this work, which our scores 
of Belgian boys are beseeching us todo in their letters 
from time to time. 

And Peter, most of all, who corresponds as he can 
with the other fifty boys who in other parts of the 
army are recruiting for members for the Ligue des 
Ecritures Saintes and distributing the little Gospels to 
all who will take them ; he rejoices in the hundreds 
enrolled for his Zigwe, and in the more than seventy 
thousand Gospels distributed, and prays and looks 
forward to that day after the war when the blessed 
‘*good news’’ which brought him joy and peace 
shatlbe brought as well to the hearths and homes of 
Belgium. 

Lonpon, W. C. 
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What Kansas City’s business leaders 
think of the campaign 





Billy Sunday Stirs a Commercial Club 


By Bernice Frederick 








At the'close of Billy Sunday’s first week in'Kansas Gity'the-recordof attendance was 
156,500, and of offerings $10,469.10. On the “ special célitotion night,” the offering 


was well'ovet $5:060, larger 


‘by a thousand dollars than any other city. The ripeness 


of Kansas City fora great revival is also indicated by the early calf for trail-hitters, 
ohn which the next arti¢le wilf tell about. 


Fever since Billy Sunday promised to come to 
Kansas City things have been happening in the 
churches and in Christian circles, but in the 
commercial life ‘of the city we did not note any ex- 
citemént ‘until some time after he came. 

Thére is a Commercial Club here of no mean pro- 
portions. Its slogan, ‘‘Make Kansas City a good 
Place to Live In,"' was conceived by one of the 
city’s truly great citizens (now gone to his reward), 
and for years has ‘dominated the minds of its mem- 
bers, leaders in the commercial life of the cite. ‘The 
fine civic spirit of Kansas City is largely due to its 
influence, and a non-partisan scliool board, beautiful 
and well-equipped school buildings, the reatest 
park and boulevard system of this country, fine 
churches, and restricted residence districts, are the 
direct results of its influence and activity. Its mem- 
bers, representatives of ‘* Big Business’’ in the city, 
take frequent trips through Missouri, Kansas, Ne- 
braska, and to the Gulf, showing prospective cus- 
tomers*that Kansas City is a good place to do busi- 
ness in as well as to live in, 

Naturally we take pride in this club and respect 
its opinions. We practically consider its decisions 
on civic affairs as final, and we look to it as the expo- 
nent of the Kansas City Spirit. 

No occasion has ever arisen which demanded a 
stand .to be taken by it on matters religious ; not even 
a pronounced attitude has been forced upon it (al- 
though our recent municipal malodors arose very 
close to its doors). The club has pursued the even 
tenor of its commercial way until Billy Sunday came 
to town, 

There is an addressograph at the club which was 
never considered of sufficient importance to demand 
a custodian. The fertile brains of ‘‘interested par- 
ties’’ conceived the brilliant idea of using the ad- 
dressograph for sending out anti-Sunday literature. 
The ‘trick was no sooner turned than it was discov- 
ered. 

‘Members, Christian and non-Christian, declared 
that, dithouvh the club, as a club, had not been in- 
strumeéntal in bringing Mr. Sunday te Kansas City, ‘it 
as a club certainly desired to see good come tothe 
city ‘through his or any other ministrations, They 
made it very clear that they intended the Commercial 
Club, if they retained membership, to be ‘free of 
any such dirty. business’’; they declared that if ‘‘cer- 
taiw interests’’ were to dominate the spirit, or policy, 
of the club, it had better go out of existence. Some 
members resigned outright, but the majority were 
sAtt$fied with demanding an investigation and pun- 
ishment of the guilty parties. The club has taken its 
stind*for decency as ‘it never would otherwise have 
had ‘occasion to do. 
make" Kansas City a better place to live in, the Com- 
mercial Club was certainly not a factor to throw stones 
in*ttie way. The younger members have emphasized 
the club's attitude by-:inviting Mr. Sunday to attend 
one of their functions, and he accepted the invitation 
contrary-to dis custom régarding: social -affairs. 

The*ineitient is*of-course, béitig miininiized by the 


If an effort was to be made to 


club's official organ, but no amounif @f linguistic dec- 
orations can cover the signs of @#€ renovation, and 
the effect upon’tlre city of this €f@b’s stand in respect 
to the Sunday campaign is iméafcuiabie. 

Another of tle largest busimess clubs of the city, the 
Rotary Club (of which Mr Sunday is a member in 
Des ‘Moines), has placed its stamp of approval upon 
the movement fee civic betterment. The entire Sun- 
day party was invited to its noon meeting this week 
when the wives of the members were present. Mr. 
Sunday. was given free rein, and made characteristic 
use of the opportunity. At the base-ball game for 
the benefit of Mercy Hospital between the Rotary 
Clubs of Kansas City, Missouri, and Kansas City, 
Kansas, Mr. Sunday is to umpire seven innings. 
As this charity hospital for crippled and deformed 
children is universally dear to the hearts of Kansas 
Cityans ‘the clubs have shown considerable sagacity 
in thus using the.game to bring Mr. Sunday in closer 
human touch with the people. 

An incitlent showing the interest of the factories 
occurred at the campaign headquarters early in the 
first weék of the campaign. A biy foreman came 





Making Use of the “Summer Slump” 


Did you know that there was a way to reach 
THE WHOLE SCHOOL during the summer 
months ? 





There is a simple plan by which all your 
absent scholars may join in the lesson of the 


home school every week. 
It can be done through the right use of the 
Times Question Quarterly for Pupils. 


The Question Quarterly is described on 
page 343 of this issue. If you have not exam- 
ined a copy, be sure to secure one of the books 
for the Third Quarter, which has just been 
issued, 


In‘last week's issue, Mr. Long, the author 
of'the Quarterly, descrived the plan by which 
his school uses these quarterlies to keep in 
touch with the absent pupis. 


The quarterlies are so arranged with perfo- 
rated sheets that the required lesson questions 
each week can be answered and mailed to the 
teacher. 


A system of credits will increase the success 
of this plan. Mr. Long descrived last week 
their-plan of credits for work-done by absent 
pupils, 

The Times Question Quarterly began with 
the Second Quarter’s lessons, and thousands 
of pupils are now using it. ‘Just. what we 
have needed for years,” said a successful 
teacher of boys who has been using the quar- 
terly in his class. Try it in your class. The 

- quarterly costs 10 cents a. copy, or 40 cents a 
year, postpaid. Address The Sunday School 

‘imes Co., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
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hustling in (he wore the red-and-white Bible class 
button) and said he wanted to see about meetings at 
his factory. When told that there was no one there 
at the time to talk the matter over he was plainly dis- 
appointed; He stood a moment, then blurted out, 
«« Well, we've been talking this thing up down at our 
place, and our men are ready. and anxious for meet- 
ings. We don't want to losetime. Please tell them 
we're ready to begin right now.’ And he jammed 
his hat on in a most emphatic manner, 

The advertising and boosting of the campaign has 
now become three-sided. The ministers and Chris- 
tians who were enthusiastic before the beginning are, 
of course, of the same mind still. Many formerly 
lukewarm and indifferent, aroused from their apathy 
by Mr. Sunday's wonderful sermons and the general 
attitude of the church and. business interests, have 
been moved to interest and action. Even those 
totally uninterested from the religious standpoint 
have awakened to the commercial value of such a 
series of meetings, and are aiding in drawing the at- 
tention of out-of-town people. Mr. Sunday. and his 
party say they feel the spirit of. the place, and while 
no retiance for results is being, placed in the com- 
mercial attitude, yet the comparative: absence of 
criticism and cynical indifference is very acceptable, 
as is also the fact that commercialized vice has already 
begun to topple,—several houses of ill-fame having 
voluntarily closed and their inmates left town. 

The element of cold cash is always interesting, for 
it tells so much. One of the most generous men of 
the city, a Christian notin favor of revivals, when ap- 
proached for a contributéon for the expense fund, at 
first demurred. He was shown what it would mean 
tothe success of the campaign if:the expenses: were 
cared for in the early days. He wished to see the 
city benefited? He believed it would be benefited 
by the meetings? Oh, yes. (He had heard two or 
three of Mr. Sunday's broadside sermons). Then he 
would surely want to help aleng-a little? The check 
given called for five hundred doHars. 

This spirit of generosity has taken hold on the 
audiences at the tabernacle generaliy, churches, and 
individuals, as evidenced by the fact that the first 
week has seen over $10,000 wiped off the expense 
slate. And sacrifices of time and energy are being 
made joyfully. 

One leading business man who expected ‘‘ to help,”’ 
says, ‘If Billy can work as he does ail the time,. I 
guess your Uncle John can double up on energy for 
seven weeks.’’ This is from one with heavy business 
responsibilities of his own who is a doorkeeper every 
night and three times on Sunday, a member of the 
executive committee, and a_ self-constituted six- 
cylinder invitation committee. Another manager of 
men, when urged’ by his wife to spare himself;’re- 
proached her, ‘‘ Would you have me lose this supreme 
opportunity to serve my Master to my utmost 
alvitity ?"’ 

Those who know how prayer and- consecration 
brought about this campaign listen in pleased atten- 
tion when tales like these are recounted, and nod 
knowingly to each other. Surprised? Nota bit of 
it. ‘The surprise would be if it were otherwise. 

Kansas City. Mo. 
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A Success Band of Thirty-one 


‘You will be pleased to know,"’ writes a Missis- 
sippi teacher of a class of thirty-one little boys and 
girls, ‘*that I have organized a Bible Success Band 
in my neighborhood only,—have 31 enrolled. [The 
same number as her class.] We meet on Wednesday 
at four. After drillang them in the verses they have 
learned since the last meeting, we sing the song that 
is found in the back of the 1915 Bible Success Band 
booklet. And I like it better than the 1916. 

‘*Then we play a few games,—I think I must wx 
the children in order to do good ; then we have light 
refreshments before going home. 

‘*I am also asking our ministerial students who 
have country churches to introduce the Bible Success 
Band in their churches, and they are doing nicely. 
My husband is to give a talk in our Sunday-school 
next Lord's Day (April 16) on the Bible Success Band 
in erder to get others to. join and memorize the verses. "’ 

Memorizing in the Bible Success Band can begin 
at any time. Have you seen one of the attracrive 
booklets? The 1916 edition has been exhausted, 
but copies of the 1915 booklet, which a number are 
using this year, may be obtained for 15 cents each, 
or in quantities of ten or more at 1o cents each. Ad- 
dress The: Sunday School Fimes Company, 1031 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 



















The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


Getting Started in Class 


ATAN'’S great effort, his great hope, is to sub- 
merge the truth of God; he would like to sink 
the Word of God to the bottom of the sea and 

lose it there forever. And he has always been able 
to get men to work with him in this,—because of 
their efforts in attacking God’s truth Paul's fiery 
letter to the Galatians had to be written. But the 
truth did not sink then any easier than in the case of 
a remarkable Bible described the other day in an 
item in the North American (Philadelphia). A Sierra 
Leone, West Africa, customer of a Chicago mail- 
order house ordered a Bible sent by parcel post. 
This book was mailed on board the steamship Falaba 
when she was torpedoed and sunk in March, 1915, 
off the English coast. Somehow the Bible was torn 
loose from the mailbag by the explosion. Picked up 
by a fisherman on the coast of Scotland, it was sent 
to Liverpool; the postmarks and shipper’s name be- 
ing deciphered, it was returned to Chicago, and to- 
day is in the relic room of that Chicago mail-order 
house,—water-soaked, but successfully surviving a 
submarine’s torpedo and the billows of the Atlantic 
Ocean. ‘That is just like the truth of God. 


Our Background Material 


Ask the class how long it took them to read Gala- 
tiansthrough. Seeif any of them can sum up its mes- 
sageinasinglesentence. You will, of course, yourself 
have mastered the Epistle by your own study of it; 
then, building on whatever study the class members 
have done for themselves, you can make it vivid and 
easily remembered by the help of Dr, Gray's clear 
afticle on page 336. Notice that he recognizes the 
same three divisions of the Epistle mentioned by Dr. 
Griffith Thomas (last two lines of I, 3); this is also 
commented on by Mrs. Baldwin (8). 

The human interest of the whole Epistle is height- 
ened if you point out that the Judaizers were attack- 
ing not only the Gospel that Paul preached, but. Paul 
himself personally, and were unfairly trying to drag 
in Peter as a recognized apostle and put him over 
against Paul. How was this subtle attack to be met ? 
In a masterly way, as you can show from Paul’s 


clean-cut answer; and remember that God was giv- 


ing Paul this answer. 

Sou can properly afford to spend half, if not more, 
of the class period on the Epistle as a whole, then 
bring in the sixth chapter at the close of your lesson 
study. 


The Lesson Itself 

The references, except as otherwise noted, are to lesson-articles 

im this issue, Boldface figures at the end of certain paragraphs in 

those articles will help in quickly locating the references. 

Let Christ live your life for you ; don’t try to live 
it for Him, That is the message of Galatians, as it 
is the message of the entire New Testament. bt 
to live our life for Christ is going back into the Ol 
Testament of law, or works. Letting Christ live our 
life for us is entering into the ocean riches of grace : 
accepting the freedom with which the Son sets men 
free. And if we, by surrender and faith, live this 
miracle life of God, we shall do some of the things 
that chapter 6 tells about. 

Knowing that it is never to our credit when we are 
victorious, but only to the credit of Christ who wins 
all our victories, we shall humbly and lovingly seek 
to restore any who have fallen in failure (v. 1). 

And, as Christ is bearing all our burdens for us, 
we shall gladly bear others’ burdens(v.j2). But why 
should we do thatif it is a duty for each one to 
**bear his own burden” ? (v. 5.) This seeming con- 
tradiction is discussed by Dr. Griffith Thomas (II,3); 
Mrs. Baldwin (4); and Mr. Ragers (3). Point out to 
the class that the original Greek words for ‘‘ burden” 
in verses 2 and 5 are different words, The original 
in verse 2 has the sense of heaviness, weight, trouble; 
while the word in verse 5 has the meaning of freight, 
lading, or cargo, of a ship. Now it is every one’s 
duty to carry the cargo that is assigned to him. 
Moreover this word burden in verse § is the same 
Greek word that Jesus used in Matthew 11 : 30 when 
he said that the cargo he lays upon those who come 
to him is *‘ light.” 

The surest way to bear another’s burden is pointed 
out by Mr. Ridgway (2); Mrs. Baldwin (2-3) shows 
. how to lift burdens. How best to bear a drunkard’s 
burden is discussed by Mr. Rogers (1-2); while the 
temperance fight and setback in Mr. Ridgway's own 
town (8) is worth noting. 

Surprise the class by showing them that the Golden 
Text truth, ‘‘whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he 
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LESSON Il. JUNE 11. SOWING AND REAPING (TEMPERANCE LESSON) 


Galatians 6. Commit verses 1,2. Or, Whitsuntide Lesson: The Revealing of the Spirit. 1 Corinthians 2 
Golden Text: God is not mocked: for whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also reap.—Galatians 6 : 7 


(The portion of the text indicated by the International Lesson 
Committe for printing in the lesson helps i 
. 6 2 I-t0, 


2 Brethren, even if a man be overtaken ! in 


looking to thyself, lest thou p 
e one another's burdens, and so fulfil the law of Christ. 3 
or if a man thinketh himself to be something when he is 

nothing, he deceiveth himself. 4 But Jet each man prove his 

own work, and then shall he have his glorying in regard of 
himscif alone, and not of *his neighbor. 5 For each man 
shall bear his own ® burden. 

6 But let him that is taught in the word communicate unto 
hiny that teacheth in all good things. 7 Be not deceived ; God 
is not m d : for whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he 
also reap. 8 For he that soweth unto his own flesh shall of 
the flesh corruption ; but he that soweth unto the Spirit 
shall of the Spirit reap eternal life. 9 And let us not be weary 
in well-doing : for in due season we shall reap, if we faint not. 
10 So then, * as we have opportunity, let us work that which 
is good towgrd all men, and especially toward them that are 
of the household of the faith. . 

1 Or, dy 2%Gr. the other. See Rom. 13.8. % Or, load *Or, while 


The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson & Sons. 
% 


Your Lesson Questions Answered 


These references are usually to paragraphs in lesson articles in 
this issue, indicated by bold-face figures. 

Verse 1.—What is a trespass? (Griffith Thomas, II, 2.) 
Who are meant by ‘‘ye who are spiritual’’? (Griffith 
Thomas, II,2; Ridgway, 4.) In what sense is ‘* tempted ”’ 
used here? (Griffith Thomas, II, 2.) 

Verse 2,— What is referred to as ‘‘ the law of Christ ’’? 
(Griffith Thomas, II, 2; Ridgway, 2; Baldwin, 4-2.) 

Verse 3.—What connection has this with what has gone 
before? (Griffith Thomas, II, 3) 

Verse §.—Does this contradict verse 2? (Griffith Thomas, 
11,33 Ridgway, 3; Baldwin, 4; Rogers, 3.) 

erse 6.—How does the one taught ‘‘ communicate’ 
with the teacher? (Griffith Thomas, II, 4). 

Verse 7.— Does this suggest that the penalty for all sins 
must be paid even though the sin is forgiven ? (Pilot, Teach- 
ing Points; Griffith Thomas, II, 4; Ridgway, 4.) 

Verse 8.—Can a Christian sow unto his flesh? (Griffith 
Thomas, IT, 4.) Ifso, in what.sense does he reap corrup- 


tion? (Pilot, Téacliing Points; Griffith Thomas, II, 4).° 


Does this make eternal life a hatter of sowing constantly 
unto the Spirit, rather than its being a gift? (Griffith 
Thomas, II, 4.) 

Verse 9.—What is thought of as the reaping time? 
(Griffith Thomas, II, §: Ridgway, §.) What is the pen- 
alty if we do faint? (Griffith Thomas, IT, §.) 

Verse 12.—How does circumcision do away with perse- 
cution for the cross? (Griffith Thomas, II, 6.) 

Verse 14.—How was the world crucified unto Paul and 
Faul unto the world? (Pilot, Truth that is Golden ; Griffith 
Thomas, II, 6.) 

Verse 16.—Who. are ‘the Israel of God’? (Griffith 
Thomas, II, 7.) 

Verse 17.—What marks did Paul bear branded upon his 
body, and what did he mean by “let no man trouble me’’? 
(Griffith Thomas, II, 7; Mackie, 4.) 








also reap,” is one of the brightest, most welcome and 
recious truths in the entire Bible. Mr, Howard, in 
is Platform talk, makes this plain. Yet there is 
sowing which is tragic in its results,—such as the 
corruption-harvests in and about Coatesville that 
Mr. Ridgway (4) describes. A striking contrast in 
this matter of sowing, from the lives of two real 
girls, is given by Mrs. Baldwin (5,6, 7). Effective alco- 
hol and tobacco Illustrations are found in the Round 
Table,—especially the first one, showing why yellow- 
haired Johnny wouid not do as an office boy,—reap- 
Pe, Sete had sown. 
ake your temperance teaching unforgettable by 
driving home impressive fac/s. Is the cigarette a 
real peril in America? Is there proof of the state- 
ment that smoking among boys is increasing at an 
alarming rate, and that its evi! effects are really no- 
ticeable? Dr. Kress discusses such questions, and 
gives facts, in his article on page 337. The ‘* Tem- 
perance Nuggets” on page 347, including such items 
as,‘‘ War Measures of the Nations,” ‘‘ Baseball Aver- 
ages,” ‘‘ What Three Cities Pay,” ‘‘ Word from the 
Juvenile Court,” furnish valuable ammunition for 
temperance teaching. 


The Truth That Is Golden 


The golden light of all the universe pours out in 
ery radiance from the cross of Jesus Christ. 

hat is the only thing Paul gloried in ; it is the only 
thing for us to glory in. But what a glory! 

There the sinless Christ took into himself the whole 
curse of God that had to fall upon our sin,—and that 
would have fallen upon us had Christ not gone to the 
cross for us. 
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There our black, sinful, and poisonous 
selves were crucified with ro gaa 

There, dying for us, Christ released his life to us. 

There the power of the sinful appeal of the sinful 
world was crucified, put to death and destroyed, for 
all who have gone to the cross with Christ. 

Do we see now why we should glory in the cross? 
There we are saved from the death-penalty of our 
sins ; there our sinful self is out of action ; there 
Christ was made sin for us that we might be made 
God's actual righteousness. ‘* Him who knew no sin 
he made to be sin on our behalf ; that we might be- 
come the righteousness of God in him” (2 Cor. 5 : 21). 
There the power of sin over us was broken,—our re- 
sponse to the world, and the world’s appeal to us. 

here, for us, death ends and life begins. 

And in all this our works have no place whatso- 
ever. Christ did it all. That is grace. That is what 
Paul is pleading with the Galatians, pleading with 
us, to remember, to receive, to rest in, to live fa and 
walk in and rejoice in and conquer in, led always in 
po every step of the way until we see Him face 

© face. 


Teaching Points 

- Even the Christian can sow either to the flesh or to the 
Spirit (v. 8). And this, in such a case, does not refer to 
salvation, nor to one’s spiritual position, but to one’s 
spiritual condition (Griffith Thomas, II, 4). 

All spiritual penalty for a sin ceases the instant the one. 
who committed the sin confesses it to Christ as his Saviour 
and then, by faith, trusts Christ for complete forgiveness 
and restoration. That is sowing to the Spirit. 

If we have surrendered to Christ, and are trusting him 
fully, we do not need to worry about getting crucified. 
We cannot crucify ourselves ; but our crucifixion becomes 
a past fact, which occurred when He was crucified, through 
our union with him (Griffith Thomas, II, 6). 

An interesting suggestion of the meaning of that difficult 
verse 4 is given. by Mr. Rogers (4). 

The Christian reaps corruption every time he sins: cor+ 
ruption of his own ‘best life; his‘ feHlowship with God, ‘his 
peace, power, joy, victory, his helpful influence over others, 
and in numberless other ways: : 

It is possible to be a harvestless Christian; if we 
** faint’? we shall reap nothing that we can take with us 
into the next world, even though we ourselves are saved. 

Grace, or letting Christ do for us what we cannot do for 
ourselves, is the secret of all true temperance, self-control, 
and Christian living (Griffith Thomas, III, 8, 9). 


Questions for Study and Discussion 

Does it weaken another to bear his burdens ? 

Shall we not lose our self-respect, and be less useful 
both to God and to our fellow-men, if we count ourselves 
nothing ? (v. 3.) 

If we bear our own burden do we not deserve credit? 
How can this agree with our being *‘ nothing’’ ? 

Is it humanly possible zo¢to be ‘* weary in well-doing ’’? 
(v. 9.) ' : 

Why cannot one accept fully of grace and also count 
himself under the law at the same time? 

How does accepting the obligations of the law make for 
the glory of the flesh ? (vs. 12, 13.) 

What is the new creature, or creation, that Paul means 
in verse 15? 

Do any know peace who do not walk by the rule of faith 
and grace? (v. 16.) 

What were Paul’s “marks of Jesus”? (v. 17.) 
Dr. Mackie (4), and Dr. Griffith Thomas (II, 7). 


A Glimpse of Next Sunday’s Lesson 


|For the teacher to give the class a weekahead. The suggestions 
and questions are for the members’ own preparation. } 


The Philippian Jailor (Acts 16 : 16-40). 

How often do you see supernatural things happen ? 
After Lydia’s conversion, by the riverside in Phil- 
ippi, Paul and Silas got into trouble, in connection 
with which eigh? supernatural events occurred in 
rapid succession. It all started because Paul inter- 
fered with the profits of some business men, See if 
you can discover the eight supernatural events in the 
lesson. 

Why should an evil spirit (vs, 16-18) testify of God and 
salvation ? 

How had this evil spirit been profitable to the owners of 
the slave girl? 

Was the charge against the missionaries (vs. 20, 21) true 
or false ? 

Why were Paul and Silas singing? (v. 25.) 

Was the jailor breaking the Roman lawin verses 33, 34? 

Why did not Paul assert their Roman citizenship when 
first arrested ? 


PHILADELPHIA. 


See 


LESSON FOR JUNE II (Gal. 6) 


Mastering the 
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Whole Lesson 


By Professor W. H. Griffith Thomas, D.D. 


HAT is one unique feature in Christianity ? 
What marks it out from all other religions in 
the world? Other systems have their sacred 

books, their founders, their morality, so that it can- 
Spirit oF of a eg mak lees ah is, the Eply. 

t, and it is this that gives special point to 
some well-known words of Dr. Parker: aeThere 
are comparative religions, but Christianity is not one 
of them.” We saw something of this uniqueness 
when studying the Day of Pentecost (Lesson 2, First 
Quarter). Now we must again look at the one 
in the — of this passage, and also as suggested by 
the ecclesiastical anniversary of Pentecost, now 
known as Whitsunday. 


I. Surroundings of the Lesson 


Book.—The Epistle to the Galatians is in some re- 


spects the most characteristic of all the writings of 

aul, because of the circumstances under which it 
was written. It is an earnest.and even passionate 
vindication of himself and his message. T'wo ques- 
tions were involved: the one, his own ae as 
a genuine minister of Christ; the other, the freedom 
and universality of the Gospel. There are two the- 
ories as to the destination of the Epistle. Some hold 
what is called the North Galatian theory, referring 
to a district in Central Asia Minor. Thisis the view 
held b oe and several other important schol- 
ars ut Galatia was also a Roman province cover- 
ing a much larger area, and including the district in 
Asia. Minor associated with Paul's first journey (Acts 


14). Of recent years, led by Sir William M. Ramsay, 


ag consider the Epistle to have been written to 
this larger area, and it is called the South Galatian 
theory. If this is correct, the churches addressed 
will be those {founded by Paul on his first journey. 
If the former is correct, it must refer to churches 
founded on his second journey (Acts 16), though in 
this case:there is no record in Acts. Many consider- 


ations point beyond question to the truth of Ramsay’s ° 


theory, because it fits in so exactly with the circum- 
stances of, the first jourmey.. The great subject of 
the Epistle is the relation of the Gospel to, and its 
superiority over, the law in emphasizing salvation by 
faith. not by works. A general outline is easily seen: 
1. Chapters 1 and 2, personal. 2. Chapters 3 and 4, 
doctrinal. 3. Chapters 5 and 6, practical. (1) 

Date.—The precise date differs according to the 
destination, but if the South Galatian theory is held, 
it will be decidedly early. Some think it must be in- 
serted between the story of Peter's vindication of 
himself in Acts 11 and the Council in Acts 15. This 
would be about A. D. 48. The narrow party tried to 
influence the new churches of Paul, and it was on 
this account that the question had to be faced in Je- 
rusalem according to Acts 15. 


II. The Lesson 


From the personal and doctrinal aspects the last 
two chapters proceed to the practical, chapter 5 deal- 
ing with character and chapter 6 with conduct. Itis 
important to remember that 6: 1 does not introduce 
a new idea, but gives an illustration of the love em- 
phasized in 5: 29. We shall see that the chapter 1s 
really a succession of personal and practical appeals. 

Be Kind (vs. 1, 2).—If a,Christian brother is unex- 

ectedly.overtaken in any trespass,—that is, cross- 
ing the boundary between right and wrong,—the 
spiritually-minded Christians (5:25; 1 Cor. 2; 14; 
3 : I-4) are to restore such a one to the fellowship of 
the church in a spirit of gentleness, remembering 
that the same testing or temptation might easily 
come tothem. Dr. H. Clay Trumbull, in The Sun- 
day School Times for 1879 (p. 471), tells of a man 
who then stood high in public confidence rising up in 
a church meeting and confessing his backsliding and 
asking to be restored. He expressed his bitter re- 
gret for his long wandering, and then added these 
words of reproach: ‘*‘ Brethren, my declension from 
duty was in the sight of you all. But from first to 
last never one of you came to me to urge me to turn 
back. Never a word of kindly warning or entreat 
did I receive from a member of this church during all 
my life of backsliding. / was sadly lacking in m 
duty. I wish you had been more faithful in yours.” 
Christians are to help one another, and thereby fulfil 
the law of Christ, which is love (John 13: 34; Rom. 
14 and 15; 1 Cor. 8 to 10). (2) 

Be Humble (vs. 3-5).—Kindness and humility go 
together, because pride prevents the due considera- 
tion of others (5 : 26). .A man of the right spirit will 
not deceive himself by thinking that he possesses 
what he does not, for one result of pride will be to 
show that a man does not possess even what he 
claims. There is no contradiction between verses 5 
and 2, because the original Greek words for ‘ bur- 
den” are different, and the connections are also dif- 





ferent. There are many burdens eres to others, 
and we can help in carrying them. ‘There are also 
other things which no one can carry for us. This 
point of nal bility was forcibly dealt 
with in a leading article in The Sunday School Times, 
1911 (p. 321),** Face to Face with One's Own Life.” (3) 
. Be Generous (vs. 6-8).—Then comes a call for the 
hearer of the Word to have fellowship with the 
teacher, sharing with him in regard to earthly things 
of need (1 Cor. 9: 11, 14), Such acall for liberality 


_is very ss because of the danger of self-de- 


ception, Yet God is not mocked in such a case, be- 
cause man’s actions are like seeds, the reaping is in 
exact proportion to the sowing. If a man pays at- 
teution to his own earthly and fleshly nature, the re- 
sult will be corruption, while if his whole attention is 
given to the things of the Spirit the outcome will be 
eternal life. It is important to remember that even 
a Christian can ‘‘ sow unto his own flesh,” for Paul 
tells us that. we are not to make provision for the 
flesh (Rom. 13: 14). We are to ignore, starve, set it 
aside. If we do not, there will be inevitable decay 
in our spiritual life. It is important to remember 
that this statement has nothing to do with salvation, 
which is a gift. It is concerned with our spiritual 
condition, not with our spiritual position. It is only 
too possible to. give undue consideration to things 
earthly instead of being wholly devoted to God. (4) 

Be Useful (vs. 9, 10).—But the true believer will 
not be tired of doing right, because in God’s own 
time, either here or hereafter, or perhaps both here 
and hereafter, there is the certainty of reaping. For 
this reason we must not lose heart. Meanwhile, itis 
for us to use every opportunity of doing good to all 
men, but in particular to those who, with us, belong 
to the household of faith. We must work that which’ 
is good in every possible way, but there will be spe- 
cial opportunities of doing this in connectivn with the 
intimacies of Christian fellowship. (§)_ - 

Be Courageous (vs. t1-14).—As the Epistle draws 
to a close, the apostle cannot help remembering those 
who had been, and were, the most inveterate toes of 
himself and his Gospel. He points out that those 
who insisted upon the observance of the Jewish law 
were only doing it to avoid being called upon to 
suffer for Christ, though even they were inconsistent, 
because they did not fulfil the entire law as required 
by God (Gal. 3:10). They were only concerned 
with earthly glory; but the apostle was determined 
to glory only in his Master’scross. The reference to 
crucifixion 1s important, because here and always 
elsewhere it is stated in the Jast-tense, as something 
which had actually happened. We are not called 
upon to crucify ourselves, but to accept the fact that 
when Christ died we died. Crucifixion means our 
perfect identification with Christ, for as he in that 
death was separated from the power of evil, so in 
him we are similarly separated (Rom. 6: 5-8), ‘he 
‘‘world” here means everything around regarded 
as evil; and in union with Christ in his death all that 
is sinful around us has no power. (6) 

Be True (vs. 15, 16).—The reason why Paul said 
these things was that nothing in the world was of 
any value except a new creation, a new spiritual life 
in Christ. All the mere earthly and fleshly advan- 
tages emphasized by his enemies were as nothing 
and worse than nothing, but all who were willing to 
walk by Christ’s rule of ‘a new creature” would ex- 
perience peace and mercy. These constituted the 
true *‘ Israel of God.” 

Be Ready (vs. t7, 18).—In his ciosing words the 
apostle appeals to the peopie not to trouble him from 
that time forward, because, like the slave who was 
branded ‘with the' marks of his master, indicating 
possession, Paul had received even in his bod 
through persecution for Christ the marks of the Lord. 
He was his Master’s slave, and he did not wish any 
change from this honorable, even though painful, 
position. Meanwhile, he closes with the beautiful 
prayer for God’s grace to be with the spirit of his 
converts in Galatia whom in the very last word he 
describes lovingly as.‘* brothers.” (7) 


tI. Central Truths 
While the lesson is specially on Temperance, it is 


. important to remember something deeper still, the 


secret of all true temperance and of all real Christian 
living. This is, of course, found in the presence and 
grace of the Holy Spirit, the gift of Pentecost, which 
we celebrate to-day. It is important to remember 
that all appeals in the New Testament for practical 
life are based upon the assurance of divine grace 
sufficient to meet the requirements. So that for 
every demand there is a dynamic. (8) 

When any one receives the Holy Spirit, he is able 
to understand the great words of Augustine: ‘‘ Give 
what thou commandest and then command what thou 
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wilt.” That is, +‘ onl provide me grace and I will 
do anything sequined’ (Phil. 4:13). Let us see 
what the apostle, .as a whole, has to say on this sub- 
ject of the Holy ag the secret of daily living. (9) 

1. Receiving the Spirit,—This is found in chapter 
3, and we are shown that in exactly the same way.as 
with justification the Spirit is to be received by faith. 
By faith for the commencement of the Christian life 
(vs. 2, 3); for the continuance (v. 5): and for the 
completion (v. 14). 

2. Realizing the Spirit.—This is found in chapters 
4and 5. It is seen in relation to the past. our son- 
ship (4: 6, 29). Itis seen in relation to the future, 
our expectation (5:5). It is seen in relation to the 
present, our life (5 : 16-18, 25). 

3. Reproducing the Spirit.—This is seen in con- 
nection with both character and conduct. In char- 
acter we have the fruit of the Spirit in the inner life 
(5: 22) with its ninefold aspect, three concerning 
God, three concerning others, and three concerning 
ourselves. In conduct we have the power of the 
Spirit enabling us to walk in his ways (5 : 16, 22). 

4. Responding to the Spirit.—This is seen in chap- 
ter6:8. The Spirit is described as the ground into 
which we sow seed. Like produces ‘like, and as we 
surrender ourselves to the Spirit, we reap the re- 
sults. ‘This is the only passage where the believer 
is regarded as the seed and the Spirit as the field 
into which the seed is east. If only we thus yield 
ourselves to him, we shall find the réproduction in 
character and conduct, in life and service, in word 
and deed, such as will glorify God. 

N. B.—This passage was taken for the Temper- 
ance Lesson in 1914, and was fully treated in The 
Sunday School Times, pages 648-652. 


IV. A Lesson Outline 

. Be Kind (Rom: 15 : 1-7). 

Be Humble (Rom, 12: 3-5). 
. Be Generous (Luke 16 : 19-31). 
. Be Useful (‘Titus 3 : 5-8). 

Be Courageous (Jas. 5 : 7-11). 

. Be ‘rue (2 Tim, 2 : 1-4). 

- Be Ready (Rom. 2: I-11), 

Wyc irre CoLLeGe, Toronto. 
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The Busy Men’s Corner 
By William H. Ridgway 


The Ruins of Rum.—// a man be overtaken . 
restore such a one\v. 1). As.I take my pencil to 
write this temperance lesson I am ‘*mad all over,” 
as Uncle Billy says, ‘‘just fightin’ mad.” Last year 
Coatesville was dry, and I didn’t see ten drunken 
men during the whole year. The judge over at West 
Chester has made us just as wet again, and our 
streets are once more filled with reeling, cursing 
men. When a fellow thinks of the sad-faced women 
and half-clad children in miserable homes, and sees 
the sleek automobiled saloon-keepers up town, he 
feels like taking the old baseball bat and going out 
and doing something. For one good, blessed year 
happiness was restored to many a mill-man’s family 
and the hotel properties, by the way, restored by the 
sheriff to the people who held the mortgages. And 
the booze in five cellars restored to whence it came. 
When John Barleycorn overtakes a man he takes 
him over, and no ancient palace of the Tudors needs 
restoration worse. A lot of us who belong to the 
same church Paul did are busy at this restoration 
business day and night. Yet how ridiculous it all is 
with the state making the drunks faster than we can 
‘*restore such a one.” Is it any wonder all good men 
all over Pennsylvania are warm with indignation 
when we see what we see (Psa. 10: 8-11). (1) 


The Only Sure Cure.— fear ye one another's bur- 
dens (v. 1). Except children and fools all the world 
bears burdens. Bunch the burdens and let every 
one catch hold and lift. Of all the burdens Satan 
saddles on a man the one hardest to know what to do 
with is a booze burden. ‘‘ Take him and give him a 
good lickin’,” is Uncie Billy’s prescription. But just 
try that once, and Mrs. Boozer and all her family 
will be on your back. ‘*Our washwoman is a widow 
with an only son. He is a good-for-nothing fellow. 
He is idle and a drunkard and is worrying his poor 
mother todeath. Mr, Ridgway, what would you ad- 
vise in such a case ?’’ was asked me the other vale f 
some good lady friends. What would you have ad- 
vised? How apply Paul’s exhortation to the r 
washerwoman? ‘These good wemen are materially 
helping her, sympathizing with her and saying, 
‘* Yes, indeed, it is just too bad, soitis!” But they 
don’t seem to arrive anywhere. If the dissolute son 
is locked up the disgrace will nearly kill the mother 
—and she is his mother. I only know the one remedy 
for all such distressing cases. The blood of Jesus 


Christ. _What is your remedy? And have you any 
cures? Coatesville and other villes are full of blood 
cures. The Iron Rose Bible Class has them by the 


dozen (1 John 1: 7; 2 Cor. 5: 17). (2) 


When J. B. Rides.— Zach man shall bear his own 
burden (v. 5). Our English is the greatest language 
that ever grew. It can say lots of things that are 








- lirium tremens, 


*-as father. 


. grand old Book this one is true (Hab. 2: 15). 


‘me my foreman was crazy on religion. 
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not so and they will be true! In the other verse we 
bear one another’s burdens and here in this one every 
man. shall bear his own burden. And both on ac- 
count of that little word burden. Ask the preacher 
to go into the Greek of it and all will beclear. ‘This 
is a temperance lesson, When you let old John 
Barleycorn get pick-a-back you will shuffle and stum- 
ble along under your own burden right enough. 
Yours will be the misery, the dishonor, and the de- 
Yours the pain, the cold, the dirt, 
the bread-line, the hopelessness, the medical stu- 
dents. ' What a burden you bear in yourself. Yes, 
but that burden of yours. is crushing and killing the 
one who loves you (Rom. 14:7). It is disgracing 
and handicapping the children who have to own you 
hen the poorhouse, the madhouse, the 
prison-house, the deadhouse gets you the whole com- 
a must have a share of your horrible bur- 
en, (3) os . ‘ 


‘What Shall the Harvest Be ?"— Wiatsoever a 
man soweth, that shall he also reap(vy. 7). And 
when it comes to rum a plain tit-for-tat reap is not 
the worst of it. ‘The man reaps a big multiplication 
of what hé sows. When the dwarf lima beans first 
came out I paid twenty-five cents for a single little 
rusty, bean, I planted it and got twenty beans. In 
a few years I had an abundance, and now you can 
buy them by the carload—if you can stand that kind 
of lima beans, The sin crop grows and multiplies 
faster than beans, So you find drunkards plenty in 
tuwn and countryside where the saloon-keeper , is 
allowed todo his sowing. A newspaper man. here 
handed me a list of thirty or more rumsellers who 


had ‘* kept hotel” within fifteen miles of Coatesville’ 


and had sown misery and death. He has written 
how they died after each hotel-keeper. Not one had 
died decently and at home as a true man wants to 


die, with loved ones about him to comfort and sus- - 


tain, I cannot give details veges | without hurting 
the innocent. But try making suc 

live. Like allthe other promises and warnings in the 
One of 
my foremen went to a rumseller in town and gave 
him this Scripture. The rumseller laughed and told 
‘hat was ten 
years ago. - The ‘‘ woe” came back to that rumseller 
so awfully that all Coatesville shuddered, and I do 
not care to tell the story. (4) 


‘*Over the Hill to the Poorhouse,”—/n due season 
we shall reap, if we faint not (v: 9). When I came 
to live where I do now the-trees I planter did not 
bear fruit the first year. The Seckle pear tree has 


never had a crop in ten years until now. Over yon- 


, der.1s Tom Daly, who has been taking his ‘little 


nip” for ten years. Because Tom is one of those 


plentiful fellows who can ‘‘take a drink or leave it 
alone” and ‘a little good old Scotch rye hurts no- 


body.” Well, Tom is past fifty and they laid him off 
down at the mill last week. oreason given. Tom 
has never saved anything. His kind never do. He 
has just struck me for a new job. But all the town 
is‘:on"to Tom, Poor Daly has reached the reaping 
of the rye—* good old Scotch rye.”. Rum lemons is 
the one crop which does not depend upon the sea- 
sons. The crop comes summer or winter, drought or 
drench. AsI write this lesson they have just taken 
to the poorhouse peor on Bellows. Old Mrs. Little 
tells me that when she was a young girl Jimmie 
Bellows was the best dressed and most likely young 
man in town. His father was ‘‘a leading citizen,” a 
gentleman with a sideboard, sir! Jim's crop has 
come along slowly, but there he is over at Embree- 
ville **County Home” for his finish. Years ago I 
tried to get Jim into my Sunday-school class. Nothing. 
doing. ,Had I succeeded in fastening = Bellows 
to heaven no power on earth could have finished him 
in the poorhouse (Psa, 37: 25: Heb. 13: 5, 6). (§) 
COATESVILLE, Pa, ; 
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The Illustration Round-Table 


LLUSTRATIONS must reach The Sunday School Times 
three full months in advance of the date fi the lesson. If 
coming later they may not be considered at all. Do not 

submit idlestrations without first securing a circiilar that ex- 
plains the acceptance of material, and the vear’s lesson calen- 
dar, which will be sent for a two-cent stamp. All readers are 
invited to assist in the conduct of this department. One dollar 
is offered for every anecdotal lesson illustration used, and two 
dollars for the best illustration each week. 


Why He Wouldn’t Do.— 7hat shall he also reap 
(Golden Text). One of Chicago's old-time stock-yards 
magnates, who was a philanthropist: as well as a 
por pany had an intense @islike to cigarettes, and 
would not allow any one to smoke them in his office. 
One day, many years ago, a half-grown youth found 
him alone at his desk and asked for a job as office- 
boy. ‘The packer looked him over kindly enough, but 
shook his head. ‘I’m afraid you won't do, son,” he 
said. The lad, ra*hér effeminate in appearance, had 
received several similar answers during the’day and 
was somewhat discouraged: So now he'said with 
some bitterness, ‘‘I suppose it’s my yellow hair.” 
‘‘What is your name, my boy.?” ‘John Hatris.” 
‘- Well; -Johnnie,". said the millionaire packer, ‘it 
isn't your yellow hair; it is your yellow fingers.”— 


a list where you . 
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From The Youth's Companion. 
Watson, Hartford, Conn, (1) 


Jacob’s —God is not mocked: for whatso- 
ever aman soweth, that shall he also reap (Golden 
Text). As notable a person as Jacob—third in the 
line of the covenant,. back in the early dawn of 
humanity,—reaped that’ which he had sowed. He 
killed a kid and with its skin and flesh deceived his 
father and robbed Esau of his.birthright. His ten 
wicked sons sold his favorite boy, Joseph, intoslavery, 
killed a kid, dyed Joseph’s coat in the blood, and de- 
ceived ty x for twenty long, wretched years.— 
From D..L 
Reaping.” Sent by A. Robertson, Kirkland, Wash. 

Dividends.—He deceiveth himself (v. 3). I met 
with a brewer, a man in his way, who had been 
a member and -bearer in our church for years. 
He was a kindly man, generous, ready to help any- 
body in distress, and with a kind our for anybody 
in trouble. He said, ‘* Well, Mr. Garrett, I suppose 
you are as earnest in teetotalism asever.” ‘‘ Yes,” 

said, ‘‘rather more.” 
right, you know; it pleases you and it doesn’t hurt 


Sent by Mary E. 


me. he. fact is; I was never doing better than lam: 


—— now; it never paid me better.” Not long after- 
ward I saw his second son coming out of the yard in 
delirium- tremens with three men struggling with 
him, a fine young fellow. They carried him in. 
Half an hour afterward I heard a whisper, ** He is 
dead,” and I went in to try and comfort the family; 
and .when.I eptered.the room there was the body, 
and on that side.was the mother, drunk, and on the 
other. side the brother, drunk. And I heard that 
father’s.words again, ‘‘It never paid me better."— 
Rev.. Charles Garrett, in The Methodist Recorder. 
Sent by L. B. Lathern, Yarmouth, Nova Scotia. 
Lhe prize for this week is awarded to this illustra- 
tion, } 

Man, or Manager.—2ut /et cach man prove his 
own work (Vv. 4). 
an interesting editorial discussion in the American 
Magazine: ‘* Last.week I called on the president of 
a big concern uptown. My card was taken by a little 
girl who sat shivering at a desk in a draughty out- 
side corridor by theelevators, You know what bitter 
weather we have been having; well, the suction of 
those elevators set up a breeze that you would have 
said came from the north side of the North Pole. 
The office manager had placed her there because it 
was the conventional place for her to be—a thing 
again he would not dream of doing as a man; but, 
being manager, he did it and thought nothing of it. 
When I went inside the president was just sending 
off a big check to a tuberculosis fund. He is a 


splendid fellow; he too, asa man would never in the - 


world expose the girl to an Ar ehance of pneumonia 
in’that--boreal draught; -but,’-being president, no 
doubt he as thoughtlessly took her for granted there 
as he would her desk."— From the Northern Chris- 
tian Advocate.- Sent by W. J. Hart, D.D., Dolge- 
ville, N. Y. 


Zeppelin Rules.— Bui let each man prove his own 
work (v. 4). *‘A Zeppelin is the’ strictest Sunday- 
school institution, no drinks and no smokes,” said 
Lieutenant-Commander. Mathy of the first air-ship 
that dropped bombs on London. , He added, *‘ We 
ate’ before we started; and'then occasionally took a 
pull at a thermos bottle of hot coffee or tea.”. .‘* Noth- 
ing stronger?” broke in the World reporter. ‘‘ No, 
absolutely nothing stronger. Zeppelins have neither 
bar, kitchen, pantry, nor dining-room. _Zeppelins 
are teetotalers, We have got to have clear heads up 
there, and cool, steady nerves—nerves which spirits 
don't necessarily furnish."—From the Christian 
a eee Sent by J. W. Hart, D.D., Dolgeville, 
an Es 


Schwab’s Reply.—Ze/ cach man prove his own 
work (v. 4). General Wheeler was talking with Mr. 
Schwab, head of the great steel combine, and he 
asked him, ‘‘ Is it true that in these big corporations, 
other things being equal, the man is promoted who 
neither drinks nor smokes?” Mr. Schwab answered 
that that was the invariable rule in dealing with two 
or three hundred thousand employees under him. 
**When two men,” he said, ‘‘seem equal in skill, 


preference is given to the abstainer and non- 


smoker."—From the Christian Herald. Sent by /. 
A, Clark, Greetland, Halifax, Eng. 


< 
Oriental Lesson Lights 


By George M. Mackie, M.A., D.D. 


Consular Chaplain and Church of Scotland 
Missionary to the Jews 


ACH man shall bear his own burden (v. 5). No 
man can get rid of his personality and of his 
moral responsibility to the Lord and his truth 

by simply following the example and consenting to 
the commands of another. Such was the condition to 
which the Judaizing teachers would have reduced the 
Galatians, and to which the Eastern Church has been 
brought by its clergy. In the Middle Ages, in Syria, 
there was a 
bound by an oath of uttermost allegiance to its chief, 


. Moody, in sermon on * Sowing and. 


* Well,” he said, ‘it’s all © 


The following is an extract from 


powerful society of political murder’ 
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called * the old man of the mountain.” When one of 
the members was lelegated to a mission of death, he 
undertook it without any consideration for his own 
life. It was a religious duty, and in order to carry it 
out he ate Aashish, or Indian hemp, before commit- 
ting his crime. For this reason they were called 
hashishiyin, thus ‘giving us our word, assassins. 
Jesuitism has traded on a similar loyalty, makin 
Seg especially truth, subordinate to offici 
order. 

The household of faith (v. 10). 1n the East the 
Arabic name for the family is the nourished or sup- 
ported ones. A proverb says: ‘‘ Better a thousand 
enemies outside the house than one inside.” It im- 
pone Coat there should be a wide and deep sense of 
oving and reliable comradeship arising from the in- 
dwelling of the same spirit, and the king of the 
same grace. They used to have it in the Methodist 
Senne Its first home should be the Sunday- 
school. 

Lhe marks of Jesus (v.17). In the East the brand- 
mark on horses, mules, and camels is the sign of spe- 
cial and complete possession by the owner and im- 
printer of that mark. Paul had become so given up 
to the possession of ‘the indwelling Presence that he 
could not yield to any contention directed against the 
sublime pre-eminence of Christ. (1) 


ALEXANDRIA, Eoypt. 
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Visiting the Lesson Scenes 


ae scholars have spent a vast amount of time 

and pains in discussing the question as to just 

what territory was included in ‘' Galatia.” Our 
map shows one idea,—that is, that Galatia was far- 
ther north than the region of Iconium, Derbe, and 
Lystra. Sir William OM. Ramsay, our best modern 
authority on the topegraphy of Asia Minor, believes 
that the name Galatia did cover the district of Icon- 
ium and its neighbor towns. In that case we may 
— confidently assume that Paul's ‘* Epistle to the 

alatians,” intended to pass from one little church to 
another, was read by people, for example, in Lystra. 
Paul's friend and helper, Timothy, was a Lystra 
man, and he would have been especially desirous 


that his old friends and neighbors should: have a_ 


message direct from his honored chief. 
So to-day we will go back to Lystra,—not to the 
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old deserted hill, but to the Lystra of 1916, which 
stands among fertile fields about a mile away down 
the valley. We will go out into one of the fields 
where one man is ploughing with a yoke of oxen and 
another is driving oxen attached to a clumsy wagon 
with two wheels that are solid disks of wood. he 
houses of the village are —— together beyond 
another, field. And then, beyond the village roofs 
and past a broad plain, we see once more the ragged 
peaks of the Taurus mountain-range. 

Paul's letter to the Galatians appealed to their 
practical experience as farmers (6 : 7, 8), sowing seed 
and gathering the resulting crops. He reminded 
them how they needed the help of each other when 
harvested grain had to be carried in carts like this or 
on men’s backs to the barns and storehouses (6 : 2). 
He reminded them how a farmer who is in earnest 
about his work cannot afford to be a ‘‘ quitter” (6 : 9) 
when the days are long and the sunshine hot and the 
body weary. Paul's letters oftener refer to town 
occupations and interests than to those of- the coun- 
try, but in this particular letter he seems to have had 
in mind country friends like’these at Lystra, Per- 
haps his words about sowing and reaping were read 
aloud in some Christian meeting-place in this plain 
below the Taurus heights. 

ean hy 9 entitled, ‘‘ Primitive farming at a 
village near Lystra’s old site.") 














The Underwood Travel System is, under this heading, ap- 
plied as usual -to’ the ‘lessons cf the year. ‘The use of the 
stereograph. will be- fotind a most practical help in: making 
the lesson.places rea/.. Forty-four places will be visited dur- 
ing 1916; the forty-four stereographs cost $7.33, and, if all are 




















LESSON FOR JUNE IT (Gal. 6) 


ordered at one time, a cloth-bound, gold-let- 
tenes gaan tn haan Boe. Snyrey see rod 
po $1.84. eat 2 hale 
uarter ; cost two new 

Be visited in June. ‘Those two stereographs, 20 


cents each, (Less than five in one order, 20 
cents each.) - me each. ~— 
or on orders 
cmncaguapee ote on st Lantern slides 


ereoscopes, 

of the same scenes can also be obtained. Plain 
slides, 50 cents each ; tinted, 55 cents; 
ne ompmmege o Sage Signa more 
at one time prices are: p cents 
each ; tinted, cents ; pole $1.00. 
Address The Sunday School Times Company, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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‘From the Platform 


By Philip E. Howard 
APrayer Before the Lesson.—Our Father, 


teach us the great fact that we are harvesters. 
Thou knowest the field in which we work. 
‘Thou seest the nature of the seed that we sow. 
With thee is the power of life and increase. We 
ray that in our sowing we may be ever look- 
ng forward toward the harvest, and ‘that we 
shall not be ashamed to have thee overlook the 
field when ‘the grain is yr May the level 
rays of the autuma sun of life strike full and 
fair upon a good stand of grain in the field 
where we have labored. We ask this in the 
name of the Lord of the harvest. Amen, 


After the Lesson.—You expect to get 
from your ag the’ plants that usually 
grow from the kindof seed or bulb which 
you put into the ground. You don’t look 
out-over your farm for corn when you have 
planted wheat; you don’t look for good, 
clean grass out in the pasture if you have 
been scattering thistles all around. It would 
be a‘hard’ day for us if a man did not reap 
what he sowed. The truth is an encour- 
aging one. It isn’t one that ought to make 
us gloomy, or fill us with forebodings. Very 
often we talk about sowing and reaping in 
this life as if the truth were almost too dread- 
ful:‘to speak about, and we hold up a warn- 
ing finger as if that: were all there is to it. 
We ought not to forget that two kinds of 
sowing are spoken of here, and thé glorious 
fact isgthat we don’t have to do the first-kind., 

The;.boy. who is asked to take’ his * first 
drink ddésn’t have to do it; ‘he doesn’t have 
to begin sowing any such terrible. harvest as 
is the natural ‘outgrowth of the drink busi- 
ness; he ought to be thinking about ‘the 
other side of this great truth, that he can go 
on sowing good seed and working with the 
Spirit bf God in his heatt in such a way that 
his hatvest will be a wonderfully rich one in 
the very things that make life. most blessed. 
Let’s be thankful to God that he has so ar- 
ranged things that‘the good’ seed we sow 
does bring forth good fruit. The less we 
know about the ‘other sort of sowing the bet- 
ter it will be for us and forthe crop, A 
farmer who, would deliberately sow seed that 
was known to bring forth weeds wouldn’t be 
considered as a very intelligent man in his 
commupity. 





SOWING 
REAPING WHAT? 


YOU DECIDE! 
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Lesson Hymns and Psalms 


‘** Bringing in‘the sheaves."’ 
‘* Fight the good fight with all thy might.’ 
** Go, labor on, spend and be spent.”’ 
‘** He that goeth forth with weeping.” 
** My soul, be on thy omy 
** Sowing the seed by the dawnlight fair.’’ 
** Trying to walk in the steps of the Saviour.” 
** Work for the night is coming." 
(References in parentheses are to the metrical 
Psalm k ** Bible Songs.’’) 
Psalm 37 : 4 5:.34-40. (79 : 1-4). 
Psalm 128 : 1-6 (278 : 1, 2). 
Psalm 17 : 1-8 (28 : 1-3). 
Psalm 4 : 1-8 (6 : 1-4). 
Psalm 126 : 1-6 (273 : 1-3). 
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Mr. Philip E. Howard has gathered 
nearly one hundred and fifty of the brief 
prayers that have appeared in his weekly 
article for superintendents. With each prayer 
ts a reference to the Scripture upon which 
the thought of the prayer centers. Jt may 
be obtained from The Sunday School Times 
Company for 50 cents, postpaid. 33 
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| Department Helps | 


The Primary ‘Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


OTE.—There are several reasons why 
to-day’s lesson is likely to be omitted. 
The second Sunday of June is ob- 
served as Children’s Day, with its special 
service. s are furnished free by 
denominational publishing houses with the 
understanding that the day’s offering shall 
‘be devoted to a designated cause. These 
rograms seldom refer to the Sunday-school 
esson, If rendered during church hour the 
Sunday-school session is often omitted. 

When uniform lessons are used, Children’s 
Day program often includes the promotion 
service from the younger grades. 

In addition, the Lesson Committee has 
designated to-day’s Scripture as a temperance 
lesson, which some uninterested teachers are 
= too glad to omit. _ 

ith such varied possibilities the lesson 
will probably not be taught, unless ten to 
twelve minutes of the program are devoted 
to a simple presentation which combines and 
‘relates several of the day’s possibilities. 

Suggested Plan.—Floral decorations are 
usually plentiful for Children’s Day in ele- 
mentary colors, such as daisies and ferns, or 
in greater variety. Mention the decorations 
and proceed naturally. 

Flowers teach many wonderful lessons. 
While they differ, one thing is true of them 
all,—each flower grew from its own kind of 
seed, bulb, bush, or tree. Call children to 
select from the decorations a single blossom, 
—no two alike. As they stand in a group 
let each tell: From what did your flower 
grow? My pansy grew from a pansy seed ; 
my rose, from a rose-bush; my lily, from a 
lily-bulb, etc. Let the children take their 
seats. Isn’t it wonderful? When we plant 
seed we always expect the same kind of 
flowers, fruit, or grain. In the country call 
attention to the neighboring fields. 

- En the, Bible is a letter which Paul wrote 
in which. k tells about ** Sowing and Reap- 
ing,” whi : 





igh means planting and harvesting. 
This isthe way Paul wrote it, ‘* Whatsoever 
aman soweth [or plants] that shall he also 
reap [or pick].”” Those words are under our 
lesson picture to-day. 

Something always happens between plant- 
ing and picking. We expect seeds to—? 
|Grow. Let the children name some things 
which are needed—good ground, sunshine, 
rain, pure air, and somebody’s good care. 
God’s care is always round about the seeds. 
Recall the Easter song: — 

** Nothingis so small, or hidden so well, 
That God cannot find it and presently tell 
His sun where to shine and his rain where 
to go, + 
Helping, helping them grow." 
(Carols, Leyda Publishing Co., Chicago, 25 cents.) 


Let the children stand, holding up their 
flowers or their hands like opening flowers, 
and all repeat: 


** Each flower holds up its dainty cup 
To catch the rain and dew ; 
The drink for flowers, which comes from 
showers, 
Is just the drink for you." 


Children are something like the flowers, 
for they grow too, They need -food and 
drink, a house, and clothes and good care. 
On this Temperance Sunday let us sing: 

** The best drink for the children 
Is water, clear and bright ; 
In every spring it bubbles 
And sparkles in tbe light ; 
It flows through greenest meadows 
For thirsty flowers and trees, 

. + Where birds and cows and rabbits 

6s Find all the drinks they please. 


** So if this clear, cool water 
Is best for birds and all, :-. 
It must be best for every one— 
For big folks and for small. 
Then sparkling awater | will drink, 
And well and strong I’ ll-be ; 
And every day I'll thank the Lord 
For sending it to me.”’ 
(Graded Témperance Helps : Wm. Dietz, Chicago. 
x0 cents.) . . ‘ 4 ' ' 
God’s ‘¢are ‘is round about the children. 
Sing: 1 ail 
** low strong and, sweet my Father's care."’ 
4 a '  —¢ Carols.” 
Whatever is planted or put jpte children’s 
lives will show when, they. gr@w.older. Plants 


“tae , ‘tr 








cannot choose, but children as old as you 
may choose whether you want your life to 
grow right or wrong. Some things help and 
some things, hinder children from growing 
right. What do your parents and teachers 
say about cigarettes? Everybody knows 
that they are harmful. What wou happen 
if every Sunday-school and public-school 
child would say, ‘*/’/2 mever begin.’’ It 
would mean that men and women would 
soon grow up who would not spoil them- 
selves and God’s fresh air with tobacco 
smoke, which has poison in it. Let us re- 
peat our motto; 
‘* God gave me this good body 
To grow both strong and tall. 
Tobacco helps to spoil it 
And so does aleohol— 
Into my mouth they shall not go. 
When tempted—I will onaeer Ho.” 


Show the button of the Anti-Cigarette 
League (Woman’s Temple, Chicago). Ex- 
plain what it means, and ask children to talk 
with parents about letting them be members, 

In connection with the Children’s Day of- 
fering explain its purpose, closing with 
another sentence from Paul’s letter: ‘* Let 
us do good unto all.’’ ap 

Hand-work.—lf there is opportunity, let 
each child write A-C-L as a triangle, and 
decide whether they want to belong 


CHICAGO, ; 
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My Class of Girls 
By Mrs. Luella Denison Baldwin 


ALSE teachers followed Paul about from 
place to place. They told the people 
that Paul was not an authorized preach- 

er; that they must not place confidence in 
him; that regardless of what he had taught 
them they must become Jews before they 
could become Christians. 

Paul, hearing of what these false teachers 
were saying, wrote the Christians of Galatia 
a letter. In chapters 1 and 2 Paul declares 
that he is called by God to preach (defends 
his apostolic authority). In chapters 3 and 
4 he asserts that faith in Jésus Christ alone 
saves (the doctrine of justification). In chap- 
ters § and 6 are practical applications,— 
that is, if Christ is our life our lives will re- 


"veal him. (1) 


‘The verses of our lesson seem to bear upon 
many subjects, but. let ‘us ‘consider them as 
related to one subject, se/fishness. 

The first question Paul answers for: us is: 
How shall Christians treat another Christian 
who has sinned? Supposea member of your 
Sunday-school class has cheated in examina- 
tion and is expelled from school, what shall 
you girls do? What is Paul’s answer? 
(v. 1.) ‘The Greek for restore means ‘to 
put back into his place,’’ *‘ to bring back to 
right action.’? Your treatment toward this 
girl might be compared to the surgeon as he 
with skill and tenderness restores a dislocated 
shoulder to place. 

Why should kindness be the attitude of 
Christians? Because Christians are all dif- 
ferent members of the same body, the body 
of Christ (1 Cor, 12 ; 27; Eph.5: 30). How 
absurd it would be for the ankle and wrist 
to be proud and selfish because of the mis- 
fortune of the shoulder, for the very same 
fate may befall them, The strongest Chris- 
tian may sin. ‘There is no sin which any 
man hath done but another man may do,”’ 

We fulfil the wishes of Christ (v. 2) only 
as we thus help one the other, as we love 
one another as he has loved us(John 15; 12). 

Practically every one, man, woman, boy, 
or girl, has some burden, There is some- 
thing in their life which hurts, It may be 
the death of a loved one, the lack of money, 
the vanishing of cherished. plans, pliysical 
affliction, disappointment in a friend or in 
one’s self, We greet each other with a 
smile, little knowing the burden the other 
may be carrying. A letter, a note of sym- 
pathy, friendly call, flowers,—these little 
thoughtfulnesses help lighten burdens. (2) 


** If I covet one high grace it is this ; 
Just to wear a smile so high 
That the saddest passer-by 
Of ‘a sudden glance may say, 
‘Somewhere shines the sun to-day.’”’ 


Our look can be ‘‘ high’ only when our 
Saviour from heaven with loving compassion 
looks through our eyes (Isa. 55 : 8, 9). (3) 

Is Paul contradicting this (v. 2) when’ he 
says, Let each bear his own load?: (v. 5.) 1 
know a young woman who when meals are 
over goes to the piano and lets her younger 
sister attend to the dishes. Another, an 
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only daughter, seems to see nothing to do 
about the house, Her mother mends her 
clothing, cares for her room, and grants 
every ible whim, Havé you ever seen 
this selfishness ? Paul means that life brings 
to <a one of us certain responsibilities. 
We Christians must not allow other people to 
carry their own load and ours too, (4) 

Clara was the only daughter of Judge and 
Mrs, . She allowed her father to slave 
for her and her mother to humor her, She 
spent her time in amusements that were of 
no benefit to her mentally, physically, or 
morally, It was all the same to her whether 
or not her girl friends’ were loud in their 
dress and manners, or the young men smoked 
cigarettes, drank, and caroused. (§) 

At length she decided to marry one of 
these dashing young sports. Her parents 
objected to him. But she had grown up 
having her own way, so ‘she continued in it, 

Much of his money went for. drink and 
gambling. He didn’t support her. Both 
were unhappy. a were divorced. She 
died recently, but without Christ, leaving six 
small children, with a worthless father, to 
the mercy of friends, That is one kind of 
sowing, but, praise God, there is another, (6) 

A young girl gave her heart to Jesus early 
in life. While yet a young girl she ‘was 
stricken with an incurable spinal trouble 
which confined her to her. bed. Instead of 
bewailing her fate, she asked God to let: her 
help others with their burdens, She writes 
letters of cheer and encouragement, With 
the remuneration she receives. from articles 
she makes she supports several missionaries, 
Practically every prisoner in the Ohio Pani- 
tentiary is her friend because of her gifts and 
letters. People who have never known her 
come from a distance to spend an hour with 
her, and go from her presence eager for a 
new life in God, This young woman is: Miss 
Theodosia Haines of War-en, Oliio. : (7) ; 


For Next Week’s Lesson 

Why were Paul and Silas ‘in prison? . 

How did Paul and Silas leave the prison ? 

Why did the jailer attempti suicide ? 

Why were the magistrates frightened when 
they learned that Paul and'Silas were Roman 
citizéns ? a 
''Why is the question the ‘jailer' asked! thé 
greatest of all questions ?' din shina , 

_ Bipe Institute, LOS ANGELES, , 
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For Those Using the Times. 
Question Quarterly for Pupils 


SIMPLE plan helped’ to increase the 
lesson-study in atypical Sunday-school 
by 500 percent. | The' Stunday School 

Times has arranged with the superintendent 
of that school, W. V. Long, of Et Pa¥o, 
Texas, to give the plan to évery one in 





The Times Question Quarterly. for Pupils 


This Question Quarterly gives date, num- 
ber, title, Golden Text, and Scripture refer- 
ence of each lesson, but no text. 

Each week The Sunday School Times 
is publishing a brief article by’ Mr. Lohg 
telling how to make the most ‘effective use 
of the two sets of Questions in: the Quat- 
terly for that week, 

In the Quarterly itself, following the title, 
Golden Text, etc., come two sets of ques- 
tions on the lesson, ‘Ihe first set (usually 
about seven in number) is intended to cover 
the ‘*story’’ of the lesson. Each pupil is 
required to answer this first set of questions 
in writing, using blank space provided for 
the purpose on each page. ‘The leaf is per- 
forated. ‘Ihe pupil tears it out and brings 
it to Sunday-school with him. 

A second set of questions follows, contain- 
ing additional work for the older pupils, on 
which written work is not required. 


The Times Question Quarterly for Pupils, 
for the Second Quarter of 1916, each per- 
forated sheet containing two sets of questions 
on the lesson, with blank space for written 
answers, may be ordered at 10 cents per 
quarterly booklet, postpaid, or 40.cents a 
year, from The Sunday School Times €o., 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelpbia. 





Mr. Long’s Hints on Lesson 11 a 


{* THE Times of April 1, I told you of the 
1. ‘Alphabetical Index ’’ we would use on 
Review Sunday. 
Some of you did not see it; some have 
forgotten jit and lost the paper; so I will 
give it again this week. Next time you are 
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Brain Exhaustion 


is due to severe mental strain which 
has consumed. certain elements_in- 
dispensable to the brain. Strengthen 
the brain cells, with the phosphates, 
offered in an agreeable form in 


HORSFORD’S 
Aeld Phosphate 
Keep a bottle in your home 


‘Behold 
the Morning! 


The Imminent Coming of Jesus Christ 


By C. F. Wimberly, B.A. 


With forceful emphasis the author directs fresh 
attention to the second coming of the Lord. 
With millenniums of civilization shot and crum- 
bling to pieces, Mr. Wimberly discusses what 
he calls a lost doctrine, the probability of its 
near fulfilment, and what it means and will 
mean to the future of the race. 


Cloth, $1.00 net, postpaid 
For sale by The Sunday School Times Company 
1031 Walnut Street, *— - ~ Philadelphia 











provoked with your class because they have 
forgotten or did not hear something. you told 
them, just remember that you had to be told 
again about the ** Alphabetical Index’! 


The following words are ** Key Words’? | 


or ** Index Words.”’.to the incidents related 

in the various chapters, Have your pupils 

commit them to memory and review them 
frequently,—not only the words themselves, 
but the details of each chapter as well. 

Ilere are the Index Words of the chapters 
of lessons to date : 

Ascension, 

Baptism of the Holy Spirit. 

. Cripple Cured. 

Determined Disciples. 

Empty Jail. 

First Deacons, 

. Great Hero, 

Iiavoc (wrought by Saul). 
(given in Samaria). Hire (offered 
by the Sorcerer), ** How can 1?”’ 
(said by the Ethiopian), Hurrying 
(to Cresarea). Note that each vowel 
is used in regular order: Ila, He, 
etc, 

9. ** Lam Jesus, whom thou persecutest,”’ 

10, Jewish Prejudice at Joppa. 

it. Knowledge of Jesus Keeps Increasing. 

12. Liberated Again. 

13. Missionaries Sent Out, 

14. Never Had Walked. 

Gods. 

15. Opinions of Others Respected. 

16. Paul and Pupil aud Physician at Phil- 

ippi. 

Ei. Paso, ‘TEx, 


SY ONS Y Po 


Heed 


Not Heathen 
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Pucker’s ‘“‘ Boy’s-Eye View” 
By the Rev. William O. Rogers 


O-DAY’S lesson,’’ began teacher, * is 

+ part of a letter that Paul wrote to 

some of the churches he had started 

in Asia Minor.’’ Then he had us find Gala- 
tians in our Bibles and see how it begins. 

** Looks like Paul signed his name at the 
beginning instead of the end,’’ grinned Bull- 
dog Jones. 

Teacher said that was the fashion in those 
days, and pointed out that the letter ended 





| but we couldn’t. 
| two different words for burden, 


| 


| 








with a prayer for God's blessing on the read- | 


ers,. He thinks it would be a fine thing for all 
Christians to close their letters like that. It 


would be one way of witnessing, and might 
| 


lead some unsaved friend to Christ. 


Teacher explained that the first part of | 


this letter is about salvation by faith, and the 
last part, including this lesson, about how 


| of rejoicing in verse 4, 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


Christians ought to act. He asked us how 
we got along nnding answers to our puzzles. 
Most of us shook our heads because the 
questions were awfully hard, But we all 
had some kind of an answer fixed up. 

Mine came first, to guess how some of the 
church-members had been treating those who 
did wrong, ‘Teacher said we could tell what 
they had been doing by what Paul told them 
they ought to do. Sol guessed that when 
any weak member made a break the rest just 
turned up their noses and wouldn’t have anys 
thing to do with such a low-down beast, as if 
they were perfect themselves, - 

Paul certainly gave them some good ad- 
vice. He told them if they were so much 
better than the fellow who had gone wrong, 
it was their business to win him back again, 
and to remember that they were liable to 
fall, too. 

Iie thinks people need this lesson to-day, 
so many look down on a drunkard and think 
he ought to be kept in jail out of sight of de- 
cent people. What they ought to do is try 
to win him to Christ by friendliness, and 
shut up the saloons that tempt him. Lots of 
men who look down on a drunkard have 
their weakness in some other direction, and 
the man who will vote for saloons needn’t 
be ashamed to associate with what the 
saloons turn out; (#) “ 

Fred said that answered his question, how 
to bear the burden ofa drunkard, to be a 
friend to him and his family, The burden 
comes heaviest on them and it isn’t their 
fault. ; 

Teacher says prayer and personal work 
will many times get rid of a drunkard’s bur- 
den altogether, for Christ will take it away 
and give him deliverance. (2) 

Bulldog thought it was dead easy to find a 
contradiction, One verse said, ‘* Bear ye one 
another’s burdens,’’ and another said, ** Ev- 
ery man shall bear his own burden.”’ 





Teacher wanted us to explain this puzzle, 
So he said Paul really used 
The kind 
we are to help bear means troubles and the 
like, but the kind we have to bear ourselves 
means responsibilities. Others can comfort 
us in sorrow, but nobody can take any of the 





blame off of us if we don’t do our best. The 
drunkard will have to answer to God for his 
sin, and for not accévting Christ’s salva- 
tion. (3) : 

Bert had a hard time to find the two kinds 
Ile finally went up 
to teacher’s house and teacher showed him, 
It means we mustn’t measure ourselves by 
others and rejoice because we are better than 
they, but nieasure ourselves by what God ex- 
pects of us, and rejoice that Christ enables 
us to reach it, (4) 

Faity’s lesson from farming was, of course, 
that you reap the same kind of crop you sow. 
Buuips’ other lesson from farming was that 
you mustn’t expect a harvest the next week 
after planting (v. 19). 

‘The last part of this Bible puzzle was a 
sure cure for sin, ‘That was Carl’s, and he 
said it was the cross (v. 14). Christ not 
only died for our sins, but he died so that in 
him we might die to sin (Rom, 6 : 6). 

Well, teacher says if we are really full of 
the Spirit of Chiist, the Spirit that enables 
us to do our best in the Christian race and 
win or die, then we won’t have any more use 
for the sinful temptations of the world than we 
would if we were in our coffin, and the sinful 
temptations of the world won’t have any more 
attraction for us than an old dead dog would. 
Ile says that’s the real Christian life that Christ 
wants every one of his followers to enjoy, and 
that he will give us just that experience if we 
will only let him. 

‘The home study questions are : 


Why were Paul and Silas arrested? (vs. 
16-21.) | 

What was their punishment? (vs, 22-42.) 

What took place at midnight ? (vs. 25-29. } 

What great question did the jailer ask? 
(v. 30.) 

What was Paul’s answer? (vs. 31, 32.) 

How do you know the jailer was con- 
verted ? (vs. 33, 34.) 

What was done with the case against Paul 
and Silas? (vs. 35-40.) 

Teaching Hints from Pucker 

Beginning. 

How Paul's letter begins and ends. 
Explanation, 


How had some church-members been treat- 
ing those who did wrong? 

Tiow should they be treated ? 

How can we bear a drunkard’s burden ? 

Where is there a seeming contradiction ? 


| 








What two kinds of rejoicing are mentioned ? 
What two.lessons from farming ? 
What is the sure cure for sin? 

Application. 
How to treat sinners. ; 
‘The way to Christian manhood and citizen- 

ship. : : 

The cure for sin. 
Terre Haute, Inp, 





For Family Worship 
By the Rev. Joseph W. Kemp 








es IFE is real, life is earnest,’’ sang Long- 

fellow, and some one has said, ‘‘And 

without bitterness he might add were 
he living to-day, ‘‘ Life is prayerless.’”” We 
are so busy, we get so occupied with so 
many things, we are so committed to the 
routine of life that interest in spiritual things 
would seem to be dying out. Even the min- 
ister of the Gospel is dragged from the secret 
place to be present at this social function 
and the other committee meeting until he 
has very little time left to spend with his 
Lord and Master. Little wonder, in such a 
case, his message is stale and soulless, The | 
average church prayer-meeting has been so | 
encroached upon by various ‘* church auxili- 
aries’’ that it is in danger of being pushed | 
out altogether. It is a melancholy fact, but it | 
is true, that the devotional spirit of the church 
is very low and the deeper things of the soul 
are in little demand, Have we any refuge? 
Yes; I think it may be found in ‘* The Altar 
at Home.’’ Its power will be felt by us | 
throughout the day and our morning or even- 
ing worship will not go unblessed by our 
great High Priest. If before going forth to 
the busy scenes and the crowded thorough- 
fares of our common life we take time to look | 
into the face of our Lord we shall preserve a | 
sweetness of spirit and equanimity of temper | 
which will commend the love of God to all 
with whom we come in contact. 








june 5 to II 


Mon.— Gal. 6: 1-18, Sowing and Reaping, 

**Whasoever i man soweth, ¢haé,’’ just 
that, nothing more, nothing less, and nothing 
else, **shall he also reap.”” What a black 
harvest some men will reap, and even God 
himself cannot avert that issue in their case. 
Others by his grace will reap life everlasting. 
Life, full, beauteous, divine. 

PRAYER SUGGESTIONS : Shal/we not spend 
some time to-day praying for the young men 
and young women of the country who are 
sowing their wild oats? Pray God to open 
their eves to the folly of it all, Pray for 
backsitders, and allwho have been overtaken 
in faults or trespasses, 


Tues.— Matt. 13: 24-30. Sowing Tares. 

‘The time chosen for the evil work was 
‘while men slept.’’ If we give way to sin- 
ful sloth we may expect ‘the enemy ’”’ will 
do his work. We may be assured Ae never 
sleeps. The tares grow, for evil has a terri- 
ble vitality, and the field is ruined by the 
poisonous plants. 

PRAYER :SUGGESTIONS: Pray that the 
Church of God may be saved from all false 
doctrine, heretical teachers, and treacherous 
preachers, Pray for those who have been 
overcome by doubt and skepticism, that their 
faith in divine things may be restored, For 
moratists and nominal Christians who know 
nothing of God, 


Wed.—Eccles. 11: 1-8. Sowing on Waters. 

Bread hoarded will mildew and become 
useless ; distribute it and it bears blessing to 
all who receive it. Go on spreading the 
knowiedge of Christ, in the morning and in 
the evening; yea, all day long scatter the 
good seed, and the Spirit of God will cause 
it to vield fruit. 

PRAYER SUGGESTIONS: Prav ye therefore 
the Lord of the harvest that he would thrust 
forth laborers into his harvest, for the har- 
vest truly is plenteous, but the laborers are 
few. Pray the Lord to raise up evangelists 
and godly ministers who are real good Gos- 
pelles Se 
Thurs.—Psalm 126. Joy of Harvest. 

The husbandman sows his field with feel- 
ings of anxiety and anticipation. Experience 
has taught him that, given certain conditions, 
his harvest is sure. The patience and perse- 
verance exercised in the sowing and tilling 4 
are now rewarded in the joy of harvest when 





the harvesters sing together, 


MAY 27, 1916 


PRAYER SuGGESTIONS: Our hearts are 
strangely drawn out to Russia in these days 
of world-war. Naturally inclined to be 
religious, the Russian people are ready to 
respond to the appeal of the Gospel, Pray 
that the awful power of the Greek faith may 
be broken in that land, and that Christ may 
be exalted among and accepted by the people. 


Fri.—1 Tim. 4: 6-16. Sowing Good Seed. 

‘The lesson contains the sane advice of 
an old preacher to a young man: ‘*'l'ake 
heed to thyself.’’ Watch your prayer life, 
and so feed the springs of activity. ‘* Take 
heed to the doctrine,’’ maintain its purity, 
preach it in sincerity and practise it abso- 
lutely. Advice as good for us as for Tim- 
othy. 

PRAYER SuGcesrions: Pray for all siu- 
dents in training for the ministry, that they 
may hold faust to the Christian faith. Pray 
that their own faith may remain tinshaken 
and that they may come from our seminaries 
and colleges with their Christian vision un- 
dimmed, Many, alas, have made shipwreck 
of their fuith ; let us pray for their recovery 
and restoration, 

Sat.—Rom. 14: 13-23. Social Responsibility. 

Dr. Scofield has called this chapter ** The 
law of love concerning doubtful things.’’ 
‘That is the law which should regulate our 
conduct, and. unless we have crowned self 
supreme it will be, A habit or an indul- 
gence may be perfectly harmless for me, but 
what is the effect to be upon my fellows? If 
it leads them to a fall it is too costly for me. 

PRAYER SUGGESTIONS : Pray for those who 
follow dangerous and perilous callings. 
Pray for our soldiers and sailors, Pray jor 
ali who do business in great waters and who 
go down to the sea in ships. Pray for the 
folicemen and firemen of the country, for 


| our mayors, magistrates, and governors, 


Sun.—Rom, 2: I-11. Life's Harvest. 

Men may succeed in maintaining a fair 
show in the flesh just now, but the day is not 
fai distant when the true man shall be mani- 
fest, and according to his deeds will be his 
reward, What a harvest for ill-doing! in- 
dignation, wrath, tribulation, and anguish. 

PRAYER SUGGESTIONS: Zo-day’s tgmper- 
ance lesson should lead us.out in prayer for 
the spread of temperance principles, Pray 
for all temperance societies, Bands of Hope, 
and temperance workers, Give God thanks 
Sor the spreading of prohibition through the 
United States and pray for its triumph in 
every state of the Union, 

NEw. York Crry. 





Doctor Learned 
The Power ot Pure Food 


Sometimes a physician who has ex- 
hausted medical skill on his own case 
finds that he has to look to pure food for 
help. Such was the experience of a 
Southern physician who has spent a 
great. many-years-in_ his. profession. 

‘Ihe services of my life-time,” he says, 
‘*have been to try to better mankind—to 
help them preserve health, and to regain 
itwhen lost. Soitis with great pleasure 
I recall my first introduction to Grape- 
Nuts. 

‘*I had: never investigated this food 
until I came to use it in my own case. I 
had-tried to heal myself and had had the 
services of other prominent physicians. 
Then I clutched at Grape-Nuts as a 
drowning man clutches at a straw. 

“To my gratification I found that I 
had. discovered something besides a 
broken reed to lean upon, for the food 
began to recuperate me immediately, 
and it helped me to such an extent that 
I eat- anything that I desire, and do so 
without distress. 

**T have not only found a good friend 
in sickness, but a most delicious dish as 
wel: It is the most nutritious article 
of diet I have ever found, and I notice 
its splendid effects more particularly at 
night-time, for a saucer of Grape-Nuts 
and milk is followed by a most refresh- 
ing sleep and perfect awakening. 

**My only regret is that I was so slow 
to look into the scientific merits of this 
wonderful food.”” Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuire, true, and full of human 
interest. 
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_ Started along old Roberts Road. 
been opened way back when Pennsylvania. 


.a better supper, 


LESSON FOR JUNE II (Gal. 6) 





[_chitdres at Home | 





The Star Club. 
By Samuel Scoville, je. 


HE Star Club received a notice yester- 
day morning, signed by the Captain, 
directing each member to meet him at 

the outer gate at 5.30 P. M. sharp, accom- 
panied by one muttor-chop, We all came, 
grown-ups and little-ups. 

The Captain was waiting for us, and off we 
It had 


was a province, and it was worn by the feet 
of two centuries ten feet below the level of 
its banks, 

As we traveled along in the Spring twilight 
we learned the evening-songs of the early 
birds. The first we heard was the song- 
sparrow, a little chap with a black spot on 
his breast. One of the little-ups said that it 
reminded him of the wheezy song of those 
toy birds that are sold on the street, Far- 
ther on we heard another song something 
like the song-sparrow, only it began with two 
notes instead of three, and those two notes 
were always in a different key from the rest 
of the song, which was deeper and richer 
than the song-sparrow’s notes. The Captain 
told us that this was the vesper-sparrow, and 
showed us its field-mark, the two white tail- 


. feathers which it shows us when it flies. 


When we came to the hill that looks down 
on Radnor Hunt, the Captain had us stand 
very still, and over in a field to the left we 
heard a clear song that sounded like a tiny 
silver flute. 
bird with an unmarked breast and pink beak. 
Most of us had never heard it before, although 
the Captain says the bird sings everywhere. 
He said that if it were as rare as the, nightin- 


, gale people would come for hundreds of 


miles to listen, but just because it is so com- 
mon no one even hears it, 
Then we all climbed over a rail fence and 


éut across ‘a long sloping pasture until we, 


came to an enormous black-oak tree on the 
side of the hill, Underneath this tree a 
ledge of smooth blue rock thirst out from 
the hillside. Part of it made a half-circle, 
within which was a flat rock just right for a 
fire. We all scattered and brought back dry 
twigs and boughs, and the Captain showed 
us how to build an Indian cooking-fire. 
When the flame went up straight and clear 
without any smoke, we sat around and 


broiled our chops on long, clean oak-twigs,’ 


and the Captain gave us each a couple of 
scones, a slice of buttered nut-bread, and a 
bunch of raisins, None of us had ever eaten 
By the time we had fin- 
ished, it was dark, and we all sat around the 
fire and studied the stars. 

Up in the middle of the sky was the great 
sickle of Leo, which we had already studied 
the month before. Near Leo the Captain 
pointed out a fuzzy little spot of stars, with a 
dim star on each side of the spot. It took us 
quite a while to locate it, but when we did 
it was different from anything else in the 
sky. No one knew what it was. One of 
the little-ups said it looked something like a 
beehive, and the Captain told her that was 
just what our English ancestors called it. 

hen he told wus that the old Romans called 
the two little stars the Aselli, or Little Don- 
keys. One was the Northern Donkey and 
the other was the Southern Donkey, and the 
little. cluster of stars between them. was 
Presepe, or the manger from which they fed. 

Another grown-up spoke up and said*hat 
she remembered her grandfather showing 
her this star-cluster, and that he told her 
it was the best weather-sign in the sky. 
If the manger was very dim but the stars 
still stayed bright, it meant rain. If the 
northern star was dim and the southern 


. bright there would be a north wind; and 


if the southern star was. dimeand the northern 
bright, the next day the wind. would be 
south. If the whole manger disappeared 
and the two stars seemed to move close to- 
gether that meant a tremendoussstoym, 

The Captain said that it was very interest- 
ing, and that she ought to take it up with the 
Weather Bureau, for they certainly needed 
all the help they could get. 

Then another grown-up told us that this 
was one of the first constellations that. Gali- 
leo looked at when he made his first tele- 
seope. He was the first man who ever knew 
that the white spot between the two stars 


It was the field-sparrow, a little 
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was nota star, but a cluster of stars. He 
counted thirty-six stars with his rude tele- 


The hen the whole club got out their field- 
glasses, and we took turns in looking at the 
cluster. It was wonderful how the white 
misty spot under the glass turned into scores 
of gleaming stars. Some of us counted over 
forty, and one grown-up said that she could 
make out over fifty. 

' The Captain said that she had either ex- 
traordinary eyesight or a wonderful imagina- 
tion, which made the grown-up quite mad ; 
but before she could say anything the Cap- 
tain told us that this faint glimmering spot in 
the sky was one of the oldest constellations 
that men have named, He said that a sand- 
stone sky- map was discovered in Egypt 
which showed the sky as it was seventeen 
hundred years before Christ, and that this 
constellation appeared on that map. In old 
Babylonia it was called the Tortvise, and it 
appeared under that name in the records of 
Egypt’ four thousand years before Christ. 
Later on it became known as Cancer the 
Crab, which is the name it bears now. 

‘The Captain said it was always an evil 
constellation, and was sometimes called the 
Dark Sign, which was described as being 
black and without eyes; and it was also 
called the Power of Darkness, ‘The old 
Chaldeans named it the Gate of Men, and 
believed that through iis ghostly glimmer 
souls came down from heaven into human 
bodies. The little-ups commenced to creep 
in closer to the fire with all this scary talk 
going on. 

Just then, way down in the valley, came 
a funny little wailing cry. The Captain told 
all the club to sit down and keep perfectly 
quiet. Then he stood up beside the fire and 
gave the same call three times. It was an- 
swered down the valley. The Captain called 
again, and the answering call came nearer 
and nearer, until all of a sudden a big black 
form with fiery eyes flew around and around 
the fire on silent wings, and then lit on a 
limb in the oak-tree and answered the Cap- 
tain every time he called. 

This was too much for most of the little- 
ups. ' Some of them grabbed the Captain 
around his knees, and others grabbed their 
own grown-ups, and they all asked the Cap- 
tain to send It away. 

‘* Why, you are not afraid of a little 
screéch-owl, aré you ?’’ said the Captain. 

** No—o-0-0,’’ said one of the little-ups, 
‘* if you’re sure it is not a Power of Darkness, 
nor a Dark Sign, or anything lke that.”’ 

The Captain said he was certain sure, and 
before long the owl flewaway. Then we all 
walked home ; but I noticed that every little- 
up held some grown-up’s hand quite tight 
all along the dark road. 
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Can You Answer These 
Questions ? 


By Samuel Scoville, Jr. 


491. What good thing does Solomon recom- | 


mend every man to find? 
492. Who paid a tribute of 100,000 lambs ? 
493. What recipe is given for getting friends ? 
494. Who performed the first miracle men- 
tioned in the,Bible of feeding a multi- 
tude with a few loaves? 
495. What man wore a wooden yoke on his 
neck ? 





Answers to Last Week’s Questions 


486. The army of Sennacherib (2 Kings 19: 
35)- 

487. Hezekiah (2 Kings 20 : 4-6). 

488. Hezekiah, because the children of Is- 
rael burned incense to it (2 Kings 
18 : 4). 

489. Oded (2 Chron. 28 : 8-15). 

490. Ahaz, king of Judah (2 Chron. 28 : 3). 

PHILADELPHIA, 


You may find just the temperance ammu- 
nition you need on the tobacco question in the 
leaflets published by The Sunday School 
Times Company. These include ‘* Tobacco 
as a' Physician Sees It’ (3 cents each s 50 or 
more, 2 cents each) **Why We Boys Don't 
Smoke Cigarets’’ (5 cents each, $4.00 a hun- 
dred) ; **The Cigaret: Some Thoughtful 
Opinions’’ (2 cents each,’ 50 or more $1.00 
a hundred); “Cigarettes: A Perilous In- 
temperance’’ (2 cents each, $1.00a hundred). 
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The Mental Effect 
Of Oat-Food 


Helps It to Generate Vim 


HNMNUUOITIAA AUNT 





Doctors say that languidness is often a’ imental: condition, 
If so, oats deal with that. 


All folks know oats'as the vim-food. : All experiénce, 
plus the lore of ages, prove their spirit-giving powers. 
One expects to “feel his oats.” 


And one effect of oats, no doubt, lies in that expectation. 

But oats do hold a wealth of energy. Science states it at 75 per 
They have the same effect on animals as they do on men. 

Spring is the time for a 30-day course in oats. You will have a 


new idea then of their animating powers. 


Quaker Oats 


The Matchless Oat Dainty 


The finest oat food: man can 
make is found in Quaker Oats. 
These flakes are made from queen 
oats only — just the big,. plump 
grains. We get but ten pounds 
from a bushel. 


It is these choice. grains—the 
cream of the oats—which have 


cent. 
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this delightful flavor. It is never 
mixed in Quaker Oats with any 
puny grains. 

This extra quality costs you no 
extra price. The grains we discard 
are used elsewhere. Does it not 
seem folly not to get it, when this 
flavor means so otk ? 


10c and 25c per package 
Except in Far West and South 
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Quaker Cooker 


Made to Order 


One for You Sen tieiiaall 







This aluminum double cooker is made to our 2% Qts. 
goles t eek Cognher Sent ip oo ideal way. No 
flavor is no aroma. oat flakes are per- Retail Value 
It is large and heavy, made to last a lifeti: $2.50 
Cereal capacity, 2% quarts. Retail value, oe 50. 
Over 700,000 homes are now cooking Quaker © —cut from the fronts of five ne Quaker Op packages. 
oO in this way.- Now we want every home to Send $1 with them and this ee ee 
ve one. 


parcel post. This offer applies to the ve 
Send us our trademark—the picture of the Quaker and Canada. (1288) 
Address The Quaker Oats Company, 1708 Railway Exchange, Chicago 
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the book on their library lists. 


If I Came from the Moon. 

Why the Stove Smokes, 

What Dust Does for Us. 

Our Friends the ‘Toadstools. 
. Only a Lump of Coal. 

Our Indoor Neighbors, Mice, 

Only an Egg. 

On the Seashore. 

Under Creek Waters. 


75 Cents 


OUTDOORS, INDOORS 
and UP THE CHIMNEY 


By Charles McIlvaine 


Many parents and teachers have begun to find out the real value 
of this book of true Nature stories in furnishing an answer to the 
what, when, and how questions of the child in regard to things noticed 
every day. As a result of this discovery, several states have placed 


The following chapter headings give an idea of the objects which are 
so well examined and described in the book: 


Order through your Bookseller, or direct from the Publishers 
The Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 
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Scares that are Useless. 

The Beginning of Plants. 
Plants that Poison. 

A Study of Flies. 

Fireflies, 

The Busiest of Insects. 

Jack Frost. 

In the Dark. 

Our Underground Neighbors. 


Postpaid 

















a ~ 
Pictures of the 
Apostolic Church 


By Sir William 'M. Ramsay 


The greatest living master 
of\the history of Asia Minor 
and of the life of Paul has 
poured the wealth of his life- 
time studies into this work. 
The book is a simple, popu- 
lar, but richly revealing se- © 
ries of word-pictures which 
set forth the life, conditions, 
events and character of the 
early Christian Church as 
given in the Acts and cer- 
tain of the Epistles. 


$1.50, postpaid 


Tue SunDaY ScHOooL Times Co. 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 


q ~ 
Tye Sunday School Cines 


Philadelphia, May 27, 1916 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, payable ‘in 
advance, for either old or new subscribers, 
in the United States and Canada, These 
rates include postage : 

Five or more copies, either to 
$1.00 separate addresses or in a pack- 
age to one address, $1.00 each, per year. 


One copy, or any number of 
$1.50 copies less than five, $1.50 each, 
per year, 


One ‘copy, five years, $6.00. 
One free copy. addi- 
Free Copies | tional will be allowed 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
$1.00 rate. 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rate, which includes postage : 
One copy, one year, 6 shillings. 
Five or more copies, in a package to one address, 




















5 shillings each. 

5 For Great Britain, Mr. T. French Downie, 21 
Warwick Lane, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rate, the paper 
to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the subscrib- 
ers. Mr. Downie can also supply the other publications 
ot The Sunday School Times Company. 


Tue SUNDAY SCHOOL Tims Co., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





A Little Story of 
Seventeen Thousand 
Specimen Copies 


. For a, good, many months we,kept 
close track of results from specimen 
copies requested by readers of The 
Sunday School Times, and by others. 


The seventeen thousand copies 
which .were carefully traced were 
sent out only upon request because 
those: who asked for them were in- 
terested in subscribing for The Sun- 
day School Times, or in introducing 
it to some one else, 


From the seventeen thousand speci- 
men copies were traced more than 
four thousand actual subscriptions, 
which is an exceedingly large pro- 
portion as ¢. result.of: such introduc- 
tory work. 


The readers who thus asked for 
specimen copies for their friends 
rendered a very great service. The 
good work. is steadily going on, and 


' | pendant document. 
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thousands of readers are acting as | 


centers of interest in leadin 
to take The Sunday School 


others 
imes. 


We invite you to help in the same 
way. 


It will be a pieasure and a privilege 
to us to iearn from you the names 


Who Wrote the Epistle to the 


(Continued from page 335) 
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Hebrews ? 








added some subsidiary considerations, text- 
ualand exegetical, which give strength to the 
a that the Epistle came from the hand of 

‘aul. 

The former epistle shows that Paul was 
known to the Galatians (Gal. 1 : 6, 8, 11; 
4 : 13), and that it was his hope to visit them 
again—/o be present with them (4:20); comp. 
v.13). In like manner, it is evident that the 
wiiter of the longer epistle was known to the 
Hebrews, as was also his companion, ‘Tim- 
othy ; while it was the desire of the writer to 
visit them once more-—éo be restored to them 
(Ileb. 13 : 19-23). 

The two epistles exhibit in common sev- 
eral notes that are distinctive. For instance, 
both documents unfold covenant teaching in 
ang PY a» detail (Gal.-3 : 15-17; 4: 24; 
Heb. 8 : 6-11; 9: 17 ff.; 10: 15 f. ; comp. 
10 : 29; 13: 20/7.); both deal with Media- 
torship (Gal. 3: 19, 20; Heb. 8:6; 9: 15; 
12 ; 24; comp. 7; 22, ‘‘surety’’). Whereas 
Galatians speaks of the Jerusalem that is 
above (4 : 26), Hebrews mentions ¢he heav- 
enly Jerusalem (12 : 22). 

That, as a fact, there were Jews in the 
churches of Galatia, to whom the apostle 
might write such an epistle as that ‘* To He- 
brews’? is obvious; from (a) the apostle’s 
biographical statement, in chapters I and 2 
of Galatians, which makes its strongest ap- 
peal to Jews; (4) the apostle’s teaching in 
Galatians, chapters 3-6—teaching that was 
designed to counteract Judaizing tendencies 
in the midst of the churches; and (¢) the 
concluding invocation of peace and mercy 
upon Christian believers, and upon ‘the 
Israel of God,’’ or God’s people Israel (Gal. 
6:16). This latter expression, in a striking 
manner, ‘carries over’’ the ‘* Jews,’’ ‘‘the 
circumcision,’’ and ‘‘ the seed of Abraham ”’ 
of the first writing to ‘* the Hebrews’’ of the 

It is obvious that the Epistle.to,the. He- 
brews was not intended for Hebrew-Chris- 
tians in general, but rather for such as, were 
in an ordered fellowship such as the Galatian 
churches afforded (Heb. 13 : 23, comp. v. 7). 
The well-defined spiritual experiences which 
are placed to their, account go to enforce 
this conclusion (Heb. 6: 1, 2; 10: 327-3 
12 : 3-11). Another remarkable fact. pro- 
claims the relation of the epistles to one an- 
other. When dealing with the various things 
in which Israel made its boast, the Epistle to 
the Hebrews says not one word about cir- 
cumcision, which was the primary object of 
complacent pride among the chosen people, 
And for a good réason, This subject: had 
been dealt with in the covering letter—the 
Epistle to the Galatians! Note, in particu- 
lar, chapter 5; and again, a final warning, 
in chapter 6, immediately following the men- 
tion of the enclosure—the ‘‘Jarge letter.’’ 

In spite of the various considerations thus 
set out, some will off-hand ‘declare the 
Pauline authorship ‘* impossible ’’ in view of 
the language of Hebrews 2:3; a passage 
which many scholars, from the days of Luther 
and Calvin, have held to furnish decisive 
proof that Paul ** could not be the writer of 
the Epistle.”’ It is argued: How could the 
man who spoke of his Gospel as ‘* Ais own’? 
confound it with “the word... first spoken 
through the Lord, and confirmed by them 
that heard’’?. This-point of view, we do not 
hesitate to say, arises from a misunderstand- 


and addresses of any of your friends | ing of the passage in question. 


who, in your opinion, ought to have 
The Sunday School Times. 
such, at yceur request, we will send 


To all | 


three consecutive issues of the paper, ; 
withont charge, so that all may have | 


an, opportunity to test it thoroughly, 


If out of every four names you send 
us one person should become a sub- 
seriber you would have been the 
means of establishing a new center 
of service, and a new point of closer 
contact’ with the ever-growing and 
far-reaching work of the modern 
Sunday-school. 


Will you send us the names and 
addresses to-day ? 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES CO. 
103% Walnut Street, - - Philadelphia 





It is quite true, as expositors have con- 
tended, that Paul insisted upon the primary 
and direct character of the revelation which 
he received as his independent Gospel (Gal, 
I:I, 11, 12; cp. Acts 22;10, 21; 26:16/i5 
1 Cor. 11:233 15:3, etc.); but it ,is also 
beyond question (even as it is manifestly to 
the point here) that he declared, with equal 
insistence, that his apostleship was to the 
Gentiles (Rom. 11:13; 15:16; Gal. 2:8; 
cp. Acts9:15; 13:47, etc.). That being so, 
we are manifestly precluded from thinking 
that the Apostle could claim a material part 
in the .conversion of the Jews of Galatia— 
‘*the Hebrews ’’—as the interpretation ‘now 
under notice would. seem to. assume. In 
other words, he could not write in terms 
which suggested that .he brought.them to a 
knowledge. of Christ.. On .the contrary, as 
the Epistle to the Galatians. plainly shows, 
while the Apostle evangelized the Galatian 





Gentiles, the Hebréw-Christians of that 
region, in a spirit of obstruction, sought to 
neutralize his work by /udaiszing them ! 

Hence we must conclude that the Hebrew- 
Christians against whom Paul warned the 
Galatians, and whom he addressed so sol- 
emnly in the longer Epistle, were not the 
fruit of the Apostle’s own labors: rather 
they had become believers in Christ before 
the Apostle undertook work in Galatia, 
and were converts of one or more of the dis- 
ciples who companied with our Lord. And 
why should they not be the outcome of the 
testimony of the Apostles on the Day of 
Pentecost,-when ‘Jews, devout men from 
every nation under heaven’’—Galatia in- 
cluded—‘‘ heard in their own tongues the 
mighty works of God’’? In that case, we 
have all the facts that the passage before us 
(ileb. 2:3) requires; the’ salvation spoken 
of was not ‘' Paul’s Gospel’’ in the specific 
sense of the word, but the word which, 
**having been — through the Lord, was 
confirmed by them that heard ; God also 
bearing witness with them, both by signs 
and wonders and by manifold powers, and 
by gifts of the Holy Spirit’’ (see Acts 2).° 

Accordingly, we conclude that the Apostle 
Paul would reasonably use the language of 
Hebrews 2:3. And when, in the passage 
under consideration, he introduces the per- 
sonal pronouns ‘‘we’’ and ‘‘us,’’ we are 
not to gather a suggestion that the Jews to 
whom he was writing were converted under 
his preaching ; but rather we must recognize 
a disposition, on the part of the Apostle, to 
identify himself with those whom he ad- 
dressed. This, assuredly, is clear from the 
opening words: ‘‘ We ought to give the more 
earnest heed,’’ etc. Passages illustrative of 
this generous method of address and appeal 
abound .in the Epistle (e. g., chap. 4: 1-3, 
14-163 6: 1-3, 18-20),'even as they are found 
in all the writings of Paul. 

Another point deserves mention. If the 
two documents were despatched at the same 
time, as ‘enclosure ’’ and ‘‘ covering letter,’’ 
then they should be ‘dated ’’ from the same 
place. On this subject there has been much 
discussion. As regards Galatians, some have 
held that it was sent from Ephesus, while 
others, following Bishop Lightfoot, have sug- 
gested Macedortia and Achaia. On the other 
hand, at the close of Hebrews, in the -text 
itself, we read, ‘* They of Italy salute you,"’ 
suggesting Rome—the great Italian center— 
as the place from which ‘that writing was 
sent, Possibly the subscript line, found:in 
Codex Alexandrinus (A), at the close of 
Hebrews (‘*‘ written from Rome’”’), isan echo 
of the words ‘‘They of Italy,’’ etc.; but, 
anyway, in view of the textual indication it 
is interesting to note a widespread ancient 
tradition as to Galatians also having been 
sent from Rome, 

This view that the Epistle to the Galatians 
was sent from Rome was held by Eusebius 
of Emesa, Jerome, Theodoret, and Eutha- 
lius ; and it is to the point to note that it’ is 
in accordance with a subscript line found 
on some manuscripts, and ‘in the two Syriac 
and Coptic versions.1 Thus the ‘‘dated’’ 
enclosure (a dating in the very text of the 
Hebrews Epistle) throws a light upon the 
origination of the undated covering letter to 
the Galatians. 

While the Epistle to the Galatians was 
written ‘to Gentile believers among whom 
were Jews, or Hebrew-Christians, who sought 
to indoctrinate them with legalism, the Epis- 
tle to the Hebrews was written to just such 
a body of Judaizing Hebrew-Christian be- 
lievers to fortify them against tendencies 
which threatened apostasy from the simplicity 
of the Gospel, The issues were serious, and 
both the epistles met an urgent demand. 
And from the former epistle it is clear that 
Galatia had a community to which the Epis- 
tle to the Hebrews could fittingly be ad- 
dressed. 

Some may be disposed to say that the 
question thus discussed is unimportant ; and 
to declare, with Origen of old, that ** God 
alone knows’’ who wrote the Epistle. The 
facts which I have set in order, however,— 
sone of them entirely new to the discussion, 





1 See a full discussion of the subject in Bishop 
Lightfoot’s ‘‘ Epistle to the Galatians,” 7th edition, 
PP. 36-96. 
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LESSON FOR JUNE II (Gal. 6) 


—render it more than ever unreasonable thus 
to ignore the question; in a way ruling out 
Paul in order to make room for some other 
name to be suggested. Beyond dispute, the 
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new facts invest the Epistle to the Galatians 
as well as the Epistle to the Hebrews with a 
new significance, and therefore demand the 
careful attention of students. 
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Bullets of Temperance Facts 
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Michigan’s Insane.—The Michigan Eu- 
genics Commission in 1915 reported that if 
the present direct influence of alcohol and 
syphilis could be abolished, the state would 
be relieved of the care of nearly one-fourth 
of the cases of insanity now admitted each 
year to the Michigan state hospitals for the 
insane. 


Newspaper Advertisements,—The Re- 
search Department of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Temperance Society reported early in 
the year that they had records of 840 daily 
papers in the United States that declined all 
liquor advertisements, Since this announce- 
ment some notable additions have been made 
to the list, in such journals as the New York 
Tribune, Indianapolis News, and New Or- 
leans Times Picayune. 


How the Employer Pays.—‘‘ If we are 
manufacturers, we help pay the price of a 
drink when our machinery lies idle because 
the operator is sobering up; help pay the 
price when fewer workmen report Monday 
than were working the preceding Saturday ; 
pay in sluggish brains and trembling limbs ; 


_in damage suits caused by carelessness or in- 


efficiency, or drunken workmen; pay in 
output smaller than the pay-roll justifies us 
in expecting.’’—AMajor Dan Morgan Smith. 


Alcohol in Relief Stations.—The idea 
is still sometimes expressed that alcohol in 
some form is useful or helpful in accident or 
other health emergencies or to patients re- 
covering from illness, The two Boston 
Relief Stations cared, -in 1913, for 52,777 
patients, and spent for jalcohol only $6.60. 
The Convalescents’ H ome of the City Hos- 
pital had 397 patients, remaining on an aver- 
age nearly threé weeks each. he total ex- 
penditure for alcohol by the Home for the 
year was sixty cents, 


Word from the Juvenile Court.—Hon. 
F. H. Taft, Judge of the Superior Court, 
Los Angeles, declares: ‘‘ Eliminate liquor 
and atasingle stroke you relieve the Juvenile 
Court of more than §0 percent of its busi- 
ness, Liquor in the home tends to unfit the 
parent to maintain true discipline and re- 
spect; gives children a wrong impression of 
the place intoxicants occupy in the general 
economy of things; inculcates a taste for 
liquor in the children themselves; often 
leads directly to poverty, want, and serious 
family dissensions.’’ 


Milk vs. Beer.— The Milwaukee Electric 
Railway found that many men working at 
certain of their shops were in the habit of 
drinking beer with the noon meal, and could 
not conveniently get any other beverage. A 
milkman was invited to offer and deliver 
milk. He proposed to the men that if they 
increased the amount used to 100 pints or 
more a day, he would reduce the price from 
three cents to two and one-half cents per 
pint. In a very short time the men were 
buying between 300 and 400 pint bottles of 
milk instead of an equal amount. of beer. 


Figuring Death-Claims.— Dr. W. E. 
Porter, of the Mutual Life Insurance.Com- 
pany of New York, in a study of 84,576 
policy holders in five classes of occupation, 
ieend that among abstainers, of every 100 
deaths expected in a given period, only 53.4 
deaths occurred ; among occasional temper- 
ate drinkers 61.4 deaths occurred; among 
steady, free, though not immoderate drink- 
ers, there were 72.7 deaths out of 100 ex- 
pected deaths. The abstainers had _ rela- 
tively fewer deaths from tuberc ulosis, cancer, 
apoplexy, hearf disease, pneumonia, and 
cirrhosis af the liver. 


Boston’s Rum and Africa.—In 1915, 
1,402,580 gallons of rum were shipped from 
Boston to Africa. A shipment of 225,000 
gallons sent in March, 1916, it was estimated, 


_ would furnish 7,000,000 drinks of rum to 


the natives of Atrica. Thus the city that led 
against the siavery of the negro sends ship- 
loads of rum to enslave him in his native 





land. But the longshoremen who loaded 
the rum were obliged to agree beforehand 
that they would abstain while working. 
**One drink of the rum that’s going to the 
Gold Coast,’’ said the engineer in charge of 
the loading, ‘‘ would eliminate one long- 
shoreman.’’ America sends her mission- 
aries to Africa to tell of the love of Christ 
and follows them with rum. A bill has been 
introduced into Congress to prohibit the con- 
signment, exportation, or transportation of 
rum or any other intoxicating drink from the 
United States to any part of Africa. 


Baseball Averages.—Hugh S. Fullerton 
compiled some information last year con- 
cerning the records of baseball players who 
were abstainers and some who were moder- 
ate drinkers, Of 32 drinkers in the game in 
1903, all but two had dropped out by 1974; 
of 24 non-drinkers eight remained. ‘The 
abstainers showed better batting and base- 
running records. Non-drinking pitchers 
pitched more games and won a larger per- 
centage than drinking pitchers. Here is the 
present condition of the 32 drinkers and 24 
non-drinkers of 1903 as far as he was able to 
learn about them : 


Down 
Still in and 
Prosperous business out Dead Missing 
Drinkers 5 4 6 8 2 
Non-drinkers 14 II es ° 


What Three Cities Pay.—Boston had 
last year 1,500 cases of delirium tremens, ac- 
cording to Judge Murray of the Municipal 
Court. About 100,000 persons were ar- 
raigned for drunkenness, losing at least 300, - 
ooo days of labor. It cost the state phe 
000 to maintain those sent to jail. 

Surveys of the income and expense from 
alcoholic drinks have béen made in some 
Wisconsin cities. Appleton, according to 
Judge Thomas H. Ryan, received $13,200 
from license fees. A conservative estimate 
of the public crime and poverty expenses 
caused by alcohol amounted to $21,100. 
Neenah, according to Charles Velte, Esq., 
received from license fees $3,600, and was 
estimated to spend $4,269 for insanity, pov- 
erty, and crime caused by drink. ‘* The 
figures are very conservative, and have been 
underestimated in every instance.” 


’ 


War Measures of the Nations.— Ger- 
many fothids the sale of spirits between 9 
P. M. and g A. M., and prohibits any sale to 
soldiers in uniform in Berlin or in the pro- 
vince of Brandenburg. Even wine and beer 
may not be sold to soldiers at railroad sta- 
tions or in the immediate vicinity, In the 
field, some commanders permit, some forbid 
the liquor ration. Great Britain forbids 
treating, and limits the hours of sale in cer- 
tain areas. Convictions for drunkenness in 
these areas fell off 42 percent in England and 
Wales, and 30 percent in Great Britain as a 
whole in the four weeks after the order was 
established. Australian Colonies have lim- 
ited the hours of sale. Canada in the near 
future will be largely under Provincial pro- 
hibition. France prohibits the sale of ab- 
sinthe, limits the number of selling-places, 
forbids the sale of drink to soldiers in the war 
zone. They are allowed to have only what 
is issued in the ration. Rxssia prohibits the 
sale of vodka, and local option measures may 
close wine and beer shops. A great increase 
in prosperity, despite the war, has followed 
prohibition. Jfady has limited the number 
of selling-places, and Austria the hours of 
sale; Denmark and Norway have placed 
restrictions or prohibition upon the use of 
grain and potatoes in making spirits. 


** The Primary Department,” by Ethel J. 
Archibald, discusses many mecessary phases 
of a primary teacher's problems and work ; 
at also outlines programs for the various ex- 
ercises of the class for special occasions, such 
as Christmas and Easter, and contains five 
illustrations. It may be had for 50 cents, 
postpaid, from' The Sunday School Times Co. 


A Rainy Sunday Afternoon’ 


BLACK cloud was rolling up fast in 
the west as we came out of Sunday- 
school, and the rumble of thunder 

sent the children flying home like a flock of 


up in the trees were bowing and swaying in 
the wind, and all the leaves were whispering 
and sighing that rain was coming. Just as 
we reached our porch the first big drops of 
the shower splashed in the dust of the street, 
and then in a short time how the rain came 
down ! 
‘*How glad I am that all had ‘time to 
reach home safely,’’ said I, as I watched the 
driving sheets of rain, ' 
‘*Oh, mother,’’ cried Charles, ‘isn’t it 
too bad that the rain came! Don’t you re- 
member? ”’ 
As I turned to the three disconsolate boy 
faces, I did remember.. I had promised to 
walk with them to a little stream just in the 
edge of a wood, a half-mile away. Here, 
among the ferns and wild-flowers, we had 
planned to spend the remainder of the after- 
noon, reading. Now, the wind was swee 
ing away all our plans, and already the paths 
eading to the woods looked like little rivers. 
‘* Never mind, boys,’’ said 1, ‘‘ we'll keep 
the book for another Sunday afternoon. 
Each of you get a Bible, a piece of paper, 
and a pencil, and come into my room. ve 
found something for you to do.’’ 
The boys were soon ready, and Will asked 
immediately, ‘* Mother, what are 'we'to do?” 
‘* Hunt for a proverb,’’ lanswered. ‘‘ You 
remember that you have been studying about 
Arabia at school, and at home we talked 
about Mohammed and the Koran? I be- 
lieve that Mohammedan ‘boys are taught ‘a 
good deal as Christian boys are taught. The 
proverb I want you to find shows this. It 
is from the Koran and is composed of eight 
words. Now write the references I name 
on your paper, ‘Each reference contains one 
word of the proverb, and I will give them in 
order. The boys then wrote: Proverbs 22: 
1; Proverbs 15: 20; Philippians 3 : 8; 
Revelation 2:7; Luke 2: 47; Matthew 
8:3; John 19 : 26, and Philippians 2,: 10, 
** Now, boys,’’ I ‘said, ‘find your refer- 
ences, choose a word from each and so build 
your proverb, I'll help you a little by tell- 
ing .you that the first word is a very little 
word. Indeed, it. could not very well be 
smaller. Tothe third word you must add 
**s’? to have the right verb form, and the 
seventh word you must put in the possessive 
case,”’ 
The boys were kept busy quite a while, 
but finally, after much searching and com- 
paring, they agreed and brought me the 
proverb written out correctly. The rain had 
ceased by this time and we all went out on 
the porch to enjoy the fresh air. 
** Mother,” said little John, ‘*I believe I 
learned most of those references, we had to 
read them over so many times to get the 
right word, and we had such a good time 
hunting, that the afternoon did not seem long 
abit. Do you think it will rain next Sunday, 
mother ?’’ 
‘* No, son,’’ I replied, ‘*I think not, and 
if it is fair we will surely take our walk to 
the woods.”’ 
May be some other boys would like to 
know what this old proverb is, and if they 
will try to find out, I am sure the Editor 
will tell them next week if they are right.— 
Mrs. A. Stephenson, Greencastle, Ind. 


(The proverb will be given in the Children 
at Home column in next week’s issue.) 


frightened birds. Already the braaches high | 
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What Eleanore Did 
With Her 
Little Blue Purse 


A Word from Sherwood Eddy 


After I had been speaking in New Jersey recently 
on the needs and rtunities of Christian work in 
Asia, a little girl went home and said, ‘‘1 want to give 
eversyng | have for this work.’’ She accordingly 
sent Mr. Eddy her little blue purse containing sixty 
cents, mostly in pennies, representing the savings of 
many months, with the following letter : 


“ Dear Mr. Eppy: 

“1 am collecting to send to you, to add 
to my sixty cents, just the wa arjorie is 
getting money for the big battleship. 

“*T am glad to send you my little blue purse. 





I hope it will do a lot of good for the heathen 
lands. Will rr come again some day? 
“From your little friend 
“ ELEANORE.” 

She has since sent in forty cents, making in all $1.00, 

What will $1.00 do “ for the heathen lands ’’ ? 

One dollar will keep a boy in a mission day school 
for one year. 

One dollar will keep a little girl alive in the famine 
district in India for twenty days. 

One dollar will provide one hundred Gospel portions, 
which can be used for free distribution among the stu- 
dents in China 

One dollar will support a native worker te preach 
the Gospel for one week in India 

Who will send a dollar, or ten of them, or one hun+ 
dred of them, so that Eleanore’s dollar, given in simple 
faith, may be multiplied many times over because 
its use in inviting you, also, to “‘do a lot of good for 
the heathen lands”? G. SHerwoop Eppy. 

Contributions should be sent to Mr. Eddy, Secretary 
for Asia of the International Committee of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, 124 E. 28th Street, New 
York City. 


Grace and Power 


SOME ASPECTS OF THE SPIRITUAL LIFE 
By W. H. Griffith Thomas, D.D. 


A thoughtful, well written book 
for devotional reading. The ground 
covered is that of the possibilities 
of the Christian life, of the pro- 
vision made for their realization, 
and of the protective grace flung 
around the believer, enabling him 
to hold fast to his ideals. 


Cloth, $1.00 net, postpaid 


For sale by The Sunday School Times Co. 
1031 Walnut Street, . - Philadelphia 











In ordering goods, or in making inquiry 
concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publishers, as well as the 
advertiser, by stating that you saw the adver- 
tesement in The Sunday School Times. 
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The Soul of a Child 


By Stuart Nye Hutchinson 


Pastor First Presbyterian Church, Norfolk, Va. 


It isn’t an easy thing for most pastors and teachers to hold the interest 
of children in a five-minute sermon or talk. Here is a volume of talks to 
children well worth while ;.the talks are rea//y to children, and not 
simply so-called. The author has the gift of being able to select a really 
interesting theme, of treating it befittingly, and has, moreover, that rare 


faculty of knowing when and where to 

leave off in the matter of application. Cloth, $1.00 net, postpaid 
For Sate sy THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES COMPANY 
1031 WaLnuT STREET, - ° ° 
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ARE YOU EVER ASKED TO 
PAY BILLS TWICE? 


A Y Store that is equipped with an up-to-date 
National Cash Register is protecting you 
against mistakes. 


It insures accuracy in money handling and 
in charge accounts. 


The proprietor of such a store has installed an 
up-to-date N.C. R. system because he values your 
patronage. 


The up-to-date Nattonal Cash Re ster furnishes 
every Customer With a receipt or sales sizp. 


It prints on this the amount paid or charged. 


On this ts also printed the date o f sale and who 
made it. 


It forces a duplicate, 
merchant. 


printed record for the 


With this receipt you can trace every part of 
the transaction. This prevents disputes. 


It pays to buy at stores that give accurate 
account of money paid or goods charged. 


NCR 


Service 
Registration for trademark 
copyright applied for 
LOOK FOR THIS SIGN 
IN THE WINDOW 





MR. MERCHANT : 
One by one we have discovered new ways to protect merchants’ profits, 


We have now ready for delivery many new models of the National 
Cash Register. 


These 1916 models are the very last word in protection to you, your 
clerks and the public. The added improvements are worth your investigation. 


Write for full information. Address Dept. S. 


The National Cash Register Company, Dayton, Ohio 
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The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting — 
By Robert E. Speer ; 











Sunday, June x2, 1916 


The Will and the Way (Phil. 4 : 1-13). 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week | 


MON.—Will to follow (z Kings 18 : 21). 
‘TUES.—-Will to serve (Josh. 24 : 14-21). 
WED.—Will to submit (Luke 22 : 39-46). 
‘THURS.—Way to follow (Numi. 14 : 11-24). 
FRI.— Way to serve (John 13 : 1-17). 
SaT.—Way to submit (Jas. 4 : fo-t7). 














Why should we will to be Christ-like ? 
Why does humility lead to greatness ? 
Human force versus divine love—which ? 


T IS the will that opens the way, “If 
any man willeth to do his will, he shall 
know of the teaching,’’ said Jesus. ‘The 

will to obey God opens the way of knowl- 
edge. And it opens especially the way of 
knowledge on the subject of who Christ is 
and what his claims are. If we want to find 
the way of faith in the divine Lord and strong 
supernatural Saviour, the will to do God’s 
will will show us that way. 
< 

The way of wise and just judgment is in a 
right will. ‘‘ My judgment is righteous,’’ 
said Jesus, ‘‘ because I seek not mine own 
will, but the will of him that sent me.’’ An 
unselfish will is the way of good sense and 
truth. ‘* He is not a-great thinker,’’ said a 
man about a friend, ‘‘ lle does not and 
cannot solve problems by thinking them 
through. But he isan absolutely pure-souled 
and self-forgetful and loving and genuine 
man, And he sees right without thinking.’’ 
His judgment was just because he sought not 
his own will. Such are the men of wisdom 
and truth. ‘* He that seeketh his glory that 
sent him, the same is true.’’ 


The will to do right can always find a way 
because for it there is just oue way. It is 
its own way: 


‘If it is right, there is no other way !’ 
mit eer to speak, and braver + still to 


A flag “ ouide the battle of each day, 
A motto that will peace and — give. 


‘If it is right, there is no other way !' 
ise words that clear the tangles ‘san the 
brain ; 
Pleasure may whisper, 
delay, 
And self may argue, but it speaks in vain. 


doubt may urge 


‘If it is right, there is no other way !"’ 
!his is the voice of God, the call of truth’; 

Happy the man who hears it to obey, 
And follows upward, onward, from his 


youth, 
% 


The will is free to take this right way. It 
is free to turn fromit. There is a great will of 
God for the world and for each of us, and in 
the end God’s great purpose will be fulfilled. 
But God’s gift to us is our own freedom, and 
while it is not his will that we should perish, 
we can lose our lives by our own will. Two 
bright young girls had gone to hear a famous 
preacher, Returning home they were dis- 
cussing the sermon at the table, ‘* Does 
predestination mean, father, that we are to 
go where God sends us??? ** No,’’ inter- 
rupted the younger one, ‘‘that is not true, 
sister. It is not predestination, : }t-is: pe- 
destrianation. You can go where you will.’’ 
Yes, we can go where we will-in the good- 
will of God. : And, alas! we-can go against 
the loving will of God, 


There is nothing in God’s wiil for us that 
cannot be done. Every duty is a possibility, 
and easier, if we would but believe in God, 
than any neglect or disobedience. 

< 

We make great mistakes and waste much 
life by hesitating and questioning over ways. 
Let us be up and doing. To get the thing 
done in any way is better than to let. it go 
undone while we dispute over the right way 
of doing it. 

< 

God is at work in the world. He asks us 

to work with him, and if we feel weak, he 
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him by offering him simply a’ willing. will. 
Often we cot say even so much as ‘! We 
will,’? but we can say, ‘* We areowilling to 
be helped to be willing.’’ Even so little: as 
that will give God an opportunity and an 
‘access, And we shall feel soon in our weak 
wills the mighty beat of the infinite and eter- 
nal will. "wic 


i Whatever God wills we can will. 
Whatever we will in God, God will will 
through us in the world. 
Ile who did always God’s will is se ill 
in God’s way. 
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HYMNS OF V WORSHIP 
$30.00 per 1064 F F. ET ve York. 4 


THE CENTURY G00 See New Vork 
c. L. BARNHOUSE, 


pert, Datei lot 
has a great catalogue. of music’ suitable: for gawday 
School Orchestras. Samptes FREE to Leaders. 


CHURCH PEWS 


and PULPIT FURNITURE 


Globe Furniture Co., Ltd.; 23 Park Place, Northville, Mich 
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_- Books for 
Sunday-school Workers 


Each book treats of a distinc phase of Sunday- 
school work, and is written by an :xpert. The books 
are uniform in size and style; sc me are bound with 
limp covers, some with stiff board. 


1. T hess 
“ew. ork, Growin Ssibilities. By Frank L. 


Brown, Brooklyn, N Y.° 25 cents, net, postpaid. 
2. The Sunday-School and the Pastor 
By inte . Faris. 25 cents, net, postpaid. 
3. The Sunday-School and the Home 
By Frank L.-Brown, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
net, postpaid. 


25 cents, 


a Primar, rtment 
y Ethel nid Archibald. Five illustrations. 50 
cents, net, postpaid. 
5. The Home Department of To-Day 
By ? aa Fiora V. Stebbins. 25 cents, net, post- 
pai 


6. Sunday-School Records, Reports and 


ns 
y the late E. A.) Fox, General Secretary of 
the Kentucky Sunday-school Association. 50 
cents, net, Genes. 
mners’ Department 
as > lina W. Wray. author of “ Jeanne 
Yechel *s School.’ — net, postpaid. 
8. Kpowing ond Teachieg ¢ he Scholar 
the Rev. A. F Schauffler, D.D., Chairman 
LB International Lesson Committee. 50 
cents, net, postpaid. 


9. Geget and Nelge a Class 
y William H. ~> Faby so cents, net, postpaid. 





will supply the strength if we open a way for 1 3931 Watnut Street, a 
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